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FROM  THE  EDITOR 


The  Wiraswasta  entrepreneur  ship,  is  a  typical  Indonesian  type  of  entrepreneur, 
who  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  Pancasila  way  of  life  and  gotong  royong 
(cooperative)  system  of  the  Indonesian  society.  It  includes  other  entrepreneurial 
qualities  such  as  risk  taking  and  enterprising.  What  does  that  mean?  Suparman 
SUMAHAMIJAYA  discusses  at  length  on  what  it  means.  It  is  the  key  to  develop- 
ment and  progress,  he  said. 

Johanes  MOELIONO  and  Russ  DILTS  discuss  the  concept  of  appropriate 
technology,  the  informal  sector,  and  non-formal  education  in  Indonesian.  "Ap- 
propriate technology"  they  said,  aims  to  strengthen  indigenous  innovative  capability 
and  make  use  of  knowledge  and  tools  that  can  help  the  community  help  themselves.  It 
fosters  work  opportunities  and  develops  independence  outweighing  growing  in- 
dependence on  foreign  knowledge  and  technology.  It  does  not  sacrifice  the  human  en- 
vironment nor  the  values  currently  threatened  by  misguided  and  heavy  handed 
'development'.  People  use  technology;  they  are  not  used  by  it. 

Dr.  Hasjim  DJALAL  discusses  the  conflicting  territorial  and  Jurisdictional 
claims  in  the  South  China  Sea.  He  discusses  the  complex  interplay  of  different  in- 
terests in  the  area. 

Dr.  Murugesu  PATHM ANA  THAN  makes  a  comparative  study  on 
UNCTAD  V  and  the  NIEO  in  relation  to  the  geo -politics  of  reshaping  the  inter- 
national order. 

The  Indonesian  language  or  Bahasa  Indonesia  has  developed  to  become  third 
foreign  language  in  Australia,  after  French  and  German,  and  this  is  an  impressive 
growth.  With  other  Asian  languages  Bahasa  Indonesia  will  equip  the  new  generation 
of  Australians  with  the  ability  to  handle  values,  human  relationships  and  community 
issues  from  an  Asian  Viewpoint.  It  is  pertinent,  against  the  general  background  of 
this  discussion  to  reiterate  in  strong  terms  that  teachers  are  the  crucial  factor  in 
education.  No  matter  what  kind  of  educational  reform  and  change  is  being  con- 
templated by  the  community  as  a  whole,  none  can  be  implemented  without  the 
teacher.  Therefore  a  competent  and  well  educated  teaching  force  will  respond 
meaningfully  to  change.  Against  this  background.  Lambert  KELABORA  et  al.  ex- 
amine the  problem  of  teachers'  selection  and  recruitment  of  pre-service  and  in- 
service  training  in  Australia. 

Abbas  A.  BADIB  and  Colin  YALLOP  discuss  the  world  "duwe"' and  "nduwe"' 
(having)  in  Javanese.  They  raise  doubts  about  the  statement  that  "duwe"  and  "n- 
duwe"  are  always  semantically  equivalent. 


WIRASWASTA 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP:  THE  KEY  TO 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROGRESS* 

Suparman  SUMAHAMIJAYA 

It  is  not  the  scarcity  of  money,  but  the  scarcity  of  men 
with  talents,  which  makes  a  nation  weak. 

Voltaire 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

That  political  freedom  did  not  itself  lessen  economic  dependence  and 
did  not  raise  the  economic  standard  of  life  is  proved  true  by  the  last  3 
decades  after  World  War  II.  Many  low  income  countries  are  still  not 
successful  in  breaking  vicious  circles. '  The  national  leaders  of  the  LIC's  are 
aware  that  development  is  a  difficult  gigantic  job,  but  they  also  believe 
that  it  is  not  an  impossible  task. 

Also  the  now  called  advanced  nations  once  faced  the  same  problems 
and  step  by  step  they  did  succeed  in  achieving  development.  And  they  did 
not  start  development  with  monetary  capital  first  and  were  also  able  to 
formate  capital  through  saving  in  kind.  Even  capital  investment  from 
abroad,  as  it  did  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  not  automatically  pro- 
duce development.^  We  have  to  admit  that  the  main  growth  has  to  come 
from  the  resources  of  the  poor  countries  themselves.' 

There  is  no  society  in  the  world  that  does  not  have  enough  capital. 
However,  there  are  some  development  projects  which  seem  to  be  insigni- 
ficant and  needed  but  very  little  money  turned  out  to  be  successful  in 
generating  thousands  of  jobs  and  accelerated  other  projects,  which  are 
largely  owed  development  programmes  for  the  increment  of  human 
energies,  human  mind  and  vision.  This  is  why  Peter  F.  Drucker  stated  that 
"monetary  capital  without  people  is  sterile,  whereas  people  can  move 
mountains  without  capital".* 

*  Asian  Regional  Seminar  on  the  Contribution  of  Science  and  Technology,  New  Delhi,  4- 
6  October  1978 

1  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  Economics,  An  InlToductory  Analysis,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company, 
Asian  Students  Edition,  Kogakusha  Co,  Ltd,  Tokyo  1955,  p.  722 

2  Peter  F.  Drucker,  The  Age  of  Discontinuity,  Pan  Books  Ltd,  London  1971,  p.  144 

3  Peter  F.  Drucker,  ibid.,  p.  148 

4  Peter  F.  Drucker,  ibid.,  p.  162 
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Development  therefore  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  dynamics  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  local  communities.  This  can  be  supplied  only  by  our 
succeeding  in  generating  multiplying  human  energies  through  res- 
ponsible initiative.  Governments  can  stimulate  these  but  cannot  provide 
the  energies.  The  techniques  as  to  how  to  develop  the  human  energies  be- 
come more  urgent  to  be  studied. 

Long  domination  by  foreign  colonial  power  which  caused  a  heavy 
mental  block,  make  many  LICs  so  poor  as  to  be  near  minimum  of  subsis- 
tence and  at  the  end  feel  that  they  cannot  save  a  large  share  of  their 
national  incomes. ^  One  of  the  preconditions  of  growth  is  the  avail- 
ability of  a  group  of  entrepreneurs,  who  are  able  to  launch  new  ventures, 
create  employment  and  expand  them  over  the  course  of  time.  New  busi- 
ness enterprises  need  entrepreneurship  and  managerial  talent,  which  are 
the  most  important  parts  of  human  capital  or  human  energies,  but  very 
hard  to  find.  One  economist  even  mentioned  that  this  can  neither  be 
"corrected  quickly  by  setting  up  business  schools  in  all  corners  of  the 
world.  It  is  deep  rooted  in  history  and  in  the  social  structure".'  Al- 
though this  statement  proves  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  breed  en- 
trepreneurs, it  is  however  worth  challenging.  Entrepreneurship  does  not 
include  only  managerial  skill  or  other  professional  qualities  but  rather 
personal  qualities,  such  as  industriousness,  positive  habits  and  other  per- 
sonality traits,  which  are  the  main  ingredients  of  human  energies.  This  also 
includes  self-confidence,  self-respects,  self-discipline,  creative  mind,  great 
will-power,  self-motivation  necessary  to  form  entrepreneurial  spirit  and 
drive. 

Development  requires  rapid  growth  of  human  talents  and  knowledge 
to  recognize  and  employment  on  opportunities.  This  requires  leadership 
of  a  high  order  and  also  followers  who  can  convert  the  leader's  vision  and 
imagination. 

Capital  investment  is  also  needed,  but  we  can  no  longer  depend  on 
it  as  the  only  motive  power  of  economic  development.  Personal 
development  to  generate  more  and  higher  degree  of  entrepreneurship  is 
most  vital  to  many  LIC's.  The  developed  countries  and  bankers  favour 
nations  that  have  proven  their  ability  to  build  if  time  are  propituous. 
They  would  say:  "Prove  your  willingness  to  develop  and  then  we  will  help 
you.  So  far,  you  have  wasted  opportunity".'  This  need  highly  visible  ex- 

5  Peter  F.  Drucker,  ibid.,  p.  156 

6  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  np.cil.,  p.  713-720 

7  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds,  Economics  A  General  Introduction,  Richard  D.  Invin,  Inc.,  Illinois  1963, 
p.  656 

8  Peter  F.  Drucker,  op  cit.,  p.  153 
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amples  of  rapid,  self-generated  growth.  But  we  may  need  another  type  of 
entrepreneurship  and  not  the  one,  bearing  a  "capitalistic"-label.  Entre- 
preneur is  considered  a  "dirty"  notion  even  in  many  Western  countries; 
however  there  are  positive  entrepreneurial  values  which  are  to  be  re- 
tained and  to  be  accelerated,  such  as  willingness  to  take  risk,  ability  to 
start  a  business,  the  ability  to  create  jobs,  and  to  innovate. 

Besides,  we  need  also  people  who  are  willing  to  help  others  to  help 
themselves  and  not  merely  to  chase  after  profits  but  after  growth.  We 
need  "avant  gardes"  who  are  ready  to  struggle  for  progress  and  develop- 
ment and  who  also  realize  that  "philantropy  harms  the  selfrespecting 
poor",  who  attempt  to  get  back  or  step  forward  on  their  own  feet.' 

We  need  to  invest  in  human  energies,  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  pro- 
ducing development.  The  individual's  sense  of  achievement  is  still  the  es- 
sential element  of  development.  We  need  renewal  of  vision  that  it  is  the 
individual's  conviction  that  there  is  opportunity,  energy,  purpose  to  his 
society  rather  than  problems,  inertia  and  hopelessness. 

We  need  men  who  are  able  to  break  the  vicious  circles.  The  develop- 
ment of  wiraswasta  type  of  entrepreneurship  is  introduced  to  contribute 
in  producing  this  quality  of  manpower  needed. 

II.  INITIATIVE  AND  HUMAN  CAPITAL  TOWARDS  ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCY 

1 .  The  Role  of  Private  Initiative 

The  role  of  private  initiative  in  developing  nations  is  obvious, 
although  there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  recognition  given  by  their 
governments. 

Even  in  communist  countries,  the  role  of  private  initiative  is  still  ex- 
isting and  recognized . It  is  almost  impossible  to  think  about  economic 
development  without  having  the  support  from  private  initiative.  It  does 
provide  employment  and  this  is  an  important  thing  in  many  economies, 
where  there  is  sdll  a  great  surplus  of  labor.  Although  its  contribution  is 
sdll  small  their  role  could  be  significant  in  supporting  government  pro- 
grammes. 


9  Peter  F.  Drucker,  op.cil..  p.  150 

10  Philip  Grub,  Enlrepreneurial  Strategies  in  Centrally  Planned  Economies,  heed,  Proseedings, 
Project  Iseed  Ltd  and  The  Center  for  Venture  Managmient,  Milwaukee,  WI  1975,  p.  659 
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If  this  issue  is  generally  accepted,  a  programme  to  develop  private  in- 
itiative will  be  urgently  needed. 

In  almost  all  governmental  development  projects  the  private  sectors 
have  proved  their  usefulness  as  sole  and  proper  counterparts.  Much  have 
been  done  so  far  in  the  area  of  vocational  and  management  training  to 
improve  private  performance.  The  negative  side  of  this  type  of  training  is 
that  it  would  also  increase  the  number  of  unemployment  if  new  enter- 
prises are  not  created  and  stimulated,  to  absorb  these  graduates,  especial- 
ly when  existing  firms  need  only  a  small  number  of  additional  staff. 

It  is  here,  that  we  face  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  also  pover- 
ty. Such  training  programmes  are  not  geared  to  generating  new  enter- 
prises and  new  employment.  For  this  purpose  we  will  need  a  special  train- 
ing, and  that  is  the  entrepreneurship  development  programme.  How- 
ever, every  entrepreneurship  training  is  heavily  centralized  in  the  area  of 
personality  traits,  character  formation,  entrepreneurial  attitude  and  men- 
tality. These  are  personal  qualities  rather  than  professional  or  vocational 
abilities. 

2.  Capital  Formation 

In  relation  to  this  type  of  training,  the  problem  of  capital  formation 
would  also  be  useful  to  elaborate.  Indeed  the  low  income  per  capita  has 
always  been  the  main  reason  for  the  low  saving  rate.  But  some  eco- 
nomists are  of  the  opinion  that  the  main  cause  is  the  absence  of  the  willing- 
ness to  jaw."  For  people  who  are  more  future  conscious  will  always  set 
aside  a  small  part  of  his  income  (daily,  weekly  or  monthly)  at  least  1096  to 
save,  in  meeting  their  future  need  regardless  the  volume  of  income. 

Indeed,  this  needs  a  strong  mental  attitude  not  only  towards  saving, 
but  toward  money  in  particular.  Most  people  tend  to  "consume"  or 
utilize  all  the  money  they  receive.  From  day  to  day  life  we  learned  that 
money  will  never  be  a  good  boss,  instead  money  is  useful  if  regarded  as 
servant.  Inflation,  however  will  not  stimulate  much  to  conditioning  the 
necessary  willingness  to  save. 

The  rate  of  productive  capital  formation  in  underdeveloped  eco- 
nomies is  frequendy  inhibited  not  by  a  shortage  of  resources  in  the  aggre- 
gate, or  by  a  lack  of  profitable  opportunities  for  the  use  of  capital,  but 
rather  by  the  shortage  of  a  particular  key  or  strategic  resource:  entre- 
preneurship, the  function  of  perceiving  and  effectuating  new  com- 
binations of  factors  of  production  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  existing 


1 1  Paul  Samuelson,  np.cil. 
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or  anticipated  market  situations. Following  Schumpeter's  definition  of 
entrepreneur,  we  shall  consider  him  as  the  creative  business  leader,  who, 
with  the  help  of  credit  and  technology,  innovates  or  creatively  applies  un- 
used or  new  techniques  and  ideas  to  the  economic  process.  "For  actions 
which  consist  in  carrying  out  innovations  we  reserve  the  term  enterprise, 
the  individuals  who  carry  them  out  we  call  entrepreneurs"."  The  entre- 
preneur may  supply  capital,  but  his  prime  function  is  to  supply 
innovation-his  own  original  ideas  or  borrowed  ideas.  The  point  is  he 
dares  to  do  something  in  a  way  it  has  not  generally  been  done.  The  entre- 
preneurial function  constitutes  the  essential  link  required  to  bring  avail- 
able resources  and  existing  investment  opportunities  together.  The  lack  of 
this  link  retards  potential  demand  for  productive  capital  in  many  of  the 
underdeveloped  economies. 

Historical  experience  suggests  that  there  is  a  process  or  processes 
through  which  a  non-entrepreneurially  oriented  society  fairly  quickly 
changes  its  orientation,  leading  to  a  rapid  transmission  of  the  entre- 
preneurial function  throughout  society.  For  many  LICs  of  today  is  that, 
on  the  broad  level  of  socio-economic  values  and  institutions,  the  diffu- 
sion and  expansion  of  entrepreneurship  requires  a  social  change  of  the 
scope  and  intensity  of  the  Reformation  in  the  West  and  the  Meiji  Restora- 
tion in  Japan.  As  a  tentative  hypothesis  it  might  be  suggested  that  the 
dynamism  frequently  associated  with  nationalism  in  these  areas  may  be 
capable  of  effecting  changes  in  attitudes,  career  preferences  and  in- 
stitutions on  which  the  diffusion  and  expansion  of  entrepreneurship  de- 
pend. The  usefulness  of  the  hypotheses  clearly  depends  on  whether  or  not 
methods  and  programmes  can  be  devised  for  transmiting  the  drive  and 
energy  of  the  post- World  War  II  nationalist  movements  in  this  region 
into  channels  of  innovation,  enterprise  and  production.  Plainly  this  task 
involves  an  effort  in  conscious  "social  engineering"  which  is  vast  and  of 
unclear  dimensions.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the  time  required  for 
the  economic  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  and  even  of  the  more  in- 
tensified Restoration  in  Japan,  to  materialize.  Yet  it  may  be  suggested  that 
just  as  the  latecomers  to  economic  development  are  able  to  telescope  and 
accelerate  the  social  changes  which  historically  have  stimulated  entre- 
preneurship and  economic  growth.'* 


12  Schumpeter,  J.  "Economic  Theory  and  Entrepreneurial  History"  in  Change  and  The  En- 
Irepreneur,  p.  68  fT.  The  term  primarily  refers  to  the  "innovating"  and  "imitative"  types  of 
entrepreneurship  as  these  categories  are  defined  by  Professor  Danhof  and  reported  in 
Change  and  The  Entrepreneur,  Cambridge  1949,  pp.  23-24 

13  Schumpeter,  J.    Busima  Cycles    -  New  York,  1939,  p.  102 

14  Charles  Wolf,  Jr.  and  Sidney  C.  Sufrin,  Capital  Formation  and  Foreign  Investment  in  Under- 
developed Areas,  Syracuse  University  Press,  New  York  1955,  p,  21,  25,  27 
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If  the  developing  countries  are  to  achieve  their  objective  of  economic 
development,  they  not  only  have  to  acquire  capital  and  to  invest  it, 
though  these  by  themselves  are  formidable  enough  tasks.  They  also  have 
to  make  all  changes  which  are  required  to  produce  a  population  which  is 
saving-minded  and  an  economy  in  which  investment  is  attractive.  And 
beyond  that  again  they  have  to  make  all  the  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people  and  the  structure  of  the  society  which  are  necessary  if  the 
economic  life  is  to  become  dynamic  instead  of  static.  In  all  the  habits  and 
customs  and  training  there  will  have  to  be  an  emphasis  on  economic  ini- 
tiative and  material  welfare  without  which  their  best  talents  will  continue 
to  go,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  intellectually  often  more  satisfying  pursuits,  of 
culture  and  saintliness. 

Another  type  of  saving,  is  the  saving  in  kind  i.e.  agricultural  products, 
time  (services).  Much  money  is  spent  on  slamatans  (ceremonies),  con- 
spicuous consumption,  oleh-oleh'^  than  on  savings  for  a  better  life  of 
the  future.  Family  obligations  are  usually  strong,  which  may  cause  that 
honest  small  entrepreneurs  are  stifled.  What  is  needed  is  a  complete 
change  of  attitude  of  government  as  well  as  of  private  leaders.  They  will 
have  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  traditional,  and  possibly  absolutely  more 
valuable  values,  in  order  to  attain  it.  The  attitude  toward  consumption 
has  also  to  be  changed. 

The  average  people  consider  to  live  as  to  eat.  Therefore  work  is  under- 
stood merely  as  an  unpleasant  necessity  to  be  slopped  through  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Work  is  then  understood  as  penalty,  feeling  compelled  to 
earn  a  living,  to  earn  something  to  feed  the  family.  The  result  of  work  is 
indeed  remuneration,  whether  it  is  wage,  salary  or  profit.  The  amount  to 
feed  the  family  is  only  a  part  of  this  remuneration,  while  the  other  part  is 
to  be  used  in  contributing  progress  of  the  community  through  saving, 
capital  formation  and  investment'®. 

People  must  learn  that  to  live  is  but  to  work.  Therefore,  we  find  peo- 
ple who  work  more  than  8  hours  or  perhaps  15  hours  and  even  forget 
about  having  a  meal. 

While  increases  in  per  capital  real  income  may  be  measured  quanti- 
tatively, there  are  unmistakable  reasons  to  believe  that  the  transition  from 
agriculture  or  nomadism  to  commercialization  has  important  qualitative 
aspects.  For  example,  this  transition  cannot  be  achieved  unless  a  change 
of  mental  outlook  occurs  toward  work  and  enjoyment  of  leisure.  Each 
human  being  has  two  facets  to  his  standard  of  living;  objective  and  sub- 


15  gifts  to  relatives  when  one  returns  to  his  village 

16  Maurice  Zinkin,  What  The  Underdeveloped  Countries  Have  to  Do.  UA  pp  200-208 
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jective.  The  first  consists  of  the  actual  conditions  of  existence  to  which  he 
has  attained. 

Therefore,  not  only  are  those  cultural  factors  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able to  economic  development  interrelated,  but  the  entire  question  of 
economic  development  must  be  considered  in  the  total  framework  of 
human  conduct,  and  cannot  be  treated  separately  from  it.  The  logical 
starting  point  of  inquiry  into  man's  conduct  in  economic  activities  is, 
then,  the  basic  nature  of  man's  existence  itself." 

3.  Toward  Economic  Independency  Through  Positive  Habit  Formation 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  Ward  Morehouse  and  John  Sigurd- 
son  in  "Science,  Technology  and  Poverty"  in  the  "Bulletin  of  Atomic 
Scientists"  have  urged  the  developing  nations  not  to  continue  being  very 
much  dependent  on  import  of  foreign  technology." 

For  any  developing  nation  indeed  making  use  of  technology  and 
science  is  a  must.  However,  there  is  also  the  reality  that  transfer  of 
technology  have  brought  about;  we  have  to  start  v«th  the  great  endeavour 
of  translating  books  from  the  very  selected  bibliography  such  as  concer- 
ning appropriate  technology  and  above  all  any  material  of  en- 
trepreneurship  development.  It  is  also  worthy  to  remind  on  the  big  ques- 
tion of  what  and  how  technology  in  many  western  and  industrialized 
countries  have  come  as  it  is  today.  It  is  the  great  silent  work  of  en- 
trepreneurs and  later  the  techno  structure''  which  enable  technology  in 
reaching  its  modern  stage  as  we  wimess  today. 

The  developing  nations  will  not  become  more  and  more  independent 
economically  and  will  not  be  able  to  enter  the  stage  of  the  international 
interdependency  unless  they  are  able  to  establish  and  develop  their  own 
entrepreneur  elite,  to  enjoy  more  economic  independency.  According  to 
rough  estimation,  there  is  an  entrepreneurial  elite  of  at  least  296  of  its 
population  in  the  industrialized  countries.  These  percentage  should  be 
reached  if  the  developing  countries  are  to  keep  in  track  of  them. 

Without  having  sufficient  qualified  entrepreneurs  any  cooperation  at 
whatever  level,  national  as  well  as  international,  will  not  reach  the  mutual 
benefit  desired  by  parties  concerned.  However,  the  greatest  handicap  in 
developing  entrepreneurs  in  developing  societies  is  the  mental  block 

17  Francis  L.K.  Hsu:  Cultural  Factors,  in  Economic  Development,  ed.  by  Harold  F.  William- 
son and  John  A.  Buttrick,  Prentice  Hall  Inc.,  New  York  1954  p.  319,  325,  326 

18  Indonesian  Daily  Sinar  Harapan,  Tuesday  May  9,  1978 

19  This  terminology  is  used  by  John  K.  Galbraith;  The  New  Industrial  State,  Penguin  Books, 
1975,  pp  85-86 
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which  was  inculcated  to  dominate  the  developing  nations  through 
negative  habit  formation  during  the  colonial  period  in  the  past. 

There  is  only  one  solution  to  eliminate  this  mental  block,  namely 
through  the  great  willpower  to  formate  new  progressive  habits  and  ac- 
quire a  positive  mental  attitude. 

This  means  that  we  have  to  change  our  negative  habit  into  progres- 
sive habit  of  thoughts.  During  the  years  the  negative  habit  of  thoughts  has 
developed  and  grown  into  such  a  strong  mental  block.  This  becomes 
some  kind  of  an  individual  restrain.  It  is  only  through  practice  and  re- 
petition that  we  will  at  the  end  be  able  to  eliminate  such  negative  habit  of 
thought  and  change  it  into  positive  mental  attitude. 

The  Poverty  Syndrome 

Indonesia  could  learn  from  the  experiences  developed  by  other 
developing  countries,  such  as  South  Korea,  The  Philippines,  Taiwan, 
Singapore,  India  and  South  American  countries.  Also  from  Japan  and  the 
USA  we  can  learn  much. 

Before  programming  a  curriculum  it  would  be  useful  to  start  indi- 
cating the  weakest  mental  attitude. 

The  mental  attitude  of  most  people  toward  money,  is  "utilize  or  to 
consume"  all  the  money  received.  As  a  consequence,  the  willingness  to 
save  or  the  rate  of  capital  formation  is  low.  The  common  reason  is  always 
that  the  income  is  too  low  to  be  able  to  save.  In  fact  it  is  the  willingness  to 
save  which  is  absent. 

To  work  as  employee  of  government  offices,  is  considered  of  great  value 
and  enjoy  higher  respect  from  the  community  than  to  work  in  business. 
Many  consider  selling  activities  as  "dirty"  work  or  even  humiliating,  due  to 
aristocratic  habits  or  feelings.  There  is  but  little  awareness  of  the  useful- 
ness of  higher  sales  techniques,  sales  strategy,  the  science  of  salesmanship 
and  sales  experience.  Moreover  there  is  a  great  negligence  for  making 
money  through  doing  business.  But  if  at  a  sudden  they  need  money,  be- 
cause of  sickness  or  other  individual  reasons,  they  do  not  shrink  back  for 
borrowing  or  even  begging. 

Parents  are  sending  their  children  to  school  to  only  go  after  uni- 
versity degrees.  On  finishing  their  studies,  the  parents  and  the  students 
think  of  getting  a  job  in  the  public  sector  as  the  most  accessible  and  the 
most  secured  means  of  preserving  his  newly-acquired  status.  Any  under- 
standing of  risk  involved  in  starting  up  a  business,  then,  are  -considered- 
too  great. 

20  Thomas  A.  Pasloriza,  An  Approach  !o  Developing  Enlrepreneun,  heed  loccit.,  p.  60S 
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Working  after  richdom  is  considered  a  "crime".  This  is  another  ex- 
pression of  negative  mental  attitude  —  jealousy.  It  is  perhaps  true  that 
some  people  acquire  their  wealth  through  ways  violating  the  law.Jealousy 
is  only  to  be  eliminated  through  positive  habit  formation. 

III.  HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

From  the  aforementioned  it  is  clear  that  'human  energies'  or  "human 
capital"  becomes  very  important  and  the  problem  of  how  to  increase 
them  need  a  more  detailed  study.  Human  investment  through  the  'right' 
system  would  be  the  answer  to  increase  human  qualities. 

The  success  of  any  education  however,  will  not  only  depend  on  the 
quality  and  ability  of  teachers  but  also  on  the  willingness  of  the  students 
to  build  their  own  self-motivational  "device"  within  self  to  absorb  and 
practice  the  instructions. 

Since  education  means  "to  educe  or  to  draw  out  from  within",  the 
student  will  need  to  be  able  to  formate  his  habit  to  practice  their  ever  in- 
creasing willpower  to  understand  and  unlock  the  new  and  try  to  leave  the 
old  negative  habits. 

In  this  relation  it  is  most  likely  that  the  major  motivadon  would  be  the 
physiological  needs  rather  than  any  other.  However,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  exceptions.  There  are  some  people  in  whom,  self-esteem 
seems  to  be  more  important  than  love;  the  drive  to  creativeness  seems  to 
be  more  important  than  any  other  counterdeterminant.'" 

The  average  Indonesian  carries  something  of  his  own  environment 
with  him  and  considers  that  his  main  task  is  to  obtain  a  university  degree 
and  to  secure  a  place  in  the  public  service.  And  it  is  no  secret  that,  in  many 
developing  countries,  the  staff  of  certain  government  offices  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  are  composed  of  relatives  or  co-villagers  and  other  per- 
sonal friends  of  one  or  several  heads  of  a  department  or  division.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  that  this  method  of  recruitment  of  even  the  lowest 
ranks  of  a  public  bureaucracy  has  many  undesirable  aspects.  It  tends  to 
keep  out  many  qualified  persons;  it  places  professional  relationships 
within  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy  on  a  non-radonal  basis;  it  produces 
vested,  almost  clannish,  interests  within  the  public  service.  And  it  en- 
dangers the  principle  of  promodon  within  the  bureaucracy  from  the 
ranks,  since  not  effective  performance  but  personal  friendship  is  the 


21  A.H.  Maslow,  "A  Theory  of  Human  Motivation",  in  Readings  in  Managerial  Psychology. 
edited  by  Harold  H.  LeSvitt  and  Louis  R.  Pondy,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1969  p.  19 
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decisive  criterion.  At  the  same  time  this  system  bears  the  seed  of  produc- 
ing corrupt  habits,  since  every  appHcant  for  a  position  v^ill  find  it  desir- 
able to  "become  a  friend"  of  persons  v/ith  the  "power"  of  appointment  — 
if  necessary  by  means  of  "gifts"."  And  this  practice,  if  repeated  without 
penalty  may  well  extend  itself  for  other  purposes  than  recruitment,  such 
as  in  the  process  of  facilities  and  government  procurements. 

The  task  of  training  has  to  be  left  to  management  but  who  do  not 
always  realize  that  they  have  to  create  a  new  attitude  and  not  merely  teach 
specific  skill.  Education  must  change  a  whole  series  of  attitudes,  as  well  as 
import  a  whole  range  of  new  forms  of  knowledge. 

The  Dutch  are  often  blamed  for  neglecting  to  train  Indonesians  for 
positions  of  authority  in  administration  and  business.  Whether  they  were 
at  fault  or  not,  the  supply  of  entrepreneurial  capacity  and  of  business  and 
administrative  experience  among  the  native  population  is  certainly 
meagre.  The  Dutch  regime  did  not  provide  for  the  training  of  native 
leaders.^'  Even  today  in  many  of  the  so-called  Indonesian  firm,  native 
control  and  management  are  merely  facade  behind  which  men  of  other 
races  exercise  the  real  power. 

To  develop  human  energies,  what  would  be  the  best  education  to  cope 
with  the  challenges  of  the  future.-*  If  wiraswasta  entrepreneurs  are  assum- 
ed to  be  the  best  quality  of  human  energies,  education  and  training  for 
wiraswasta  entrepreneurs  should  be  given  the  highest  priority  in  the  over- 
all development  planning. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  increase  of  human  capital  could  only  be  attained 
through  investment  in  the  right  education,  namely  entrepreneurship.  In 
our  opinion,  most  developing  countries  are  in  the  situation  that  invest- 
ment in  people  is  likely  to  prove  as  productive,  in  the  purely  material 
sense,  as  any  investment  in  material  resources,  and  in  many  cases  invest- 
ment in  people  would  lead  to  a  greater  increase  in  the  flow  of  goods  and 
services  than  would  follow  upon  any  comparative  investment  in  material 
capital.^* 


22  B.F.  Hoseliu,  "The  Recruitment  of  White-collar  Workers,  in  Underdeveloped  Coun- 
tries", Underdeveloped  Areas,  ed.  Lyle  W.  Shannon,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  1957, 
p.  184 

23  S.H.  Alatas,  Iniellecluah  in  Developing  Sodelies,  Frank  Cass,  London  1977  p.  xv 

24  Measures  For  the  Economic  Development  of  Under-developed  Countries,  United 
Nations,  New  York  1951,  p.  52 
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In  popular  observations  one  may  find  that  higher  standard  of  living  of 
industrial  countries  is  a  result  of  intellect,  drive,  entrepreneurial  spirit  and 
strong  willpower  of  a  small  group  of  leaders." 

In  judging  the  economic  results  of  colonialism  and  foreign  economic 
domination  Gunnar  Myrdal  concluded  that:  "the  country  and  the  people 
were  laid  bare  and  defenceless  to  the  play  of  the  market  forces  as  re- 
directed only  by  the  interest  of  the  foreign  metropolitan  power.  This  by 
itself  thwarted  individual  initiatives,  at  the  same  time  as  it  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  public  policy  motivated  by  the  common  interest  of  the 
people.^® 

The  education  and  training  should  be  one  which  was  also  advocated 
by  R. A.  Kartini , "  who  aimed  above  all  at  the  character  development 
and  at  the  same  time  at  providing  practical  vocational  tuition,  in  con- 
formity with  the  existing  business  opportunities  such  as  agriculture,  food 
processing,  fishbreeding  and  home  industries  and  handicrafts.  Following 
Kartini,  also  K.H.  Dewantara  established  the  Taman  Siswa  educational 
system  in  July  3,  1922  with  the  right  self-determination  of  the  individual 
as  its  principle;  peace  and  order  as  its  goal;  self-development  of  man 
through  care  and  dedication  based  on  love.  He  advocated  to  be  free  from 
any  string,  whether  it  comes  from  tradition  or  help,  in  order  to  develop 
consciously  the  ability  to  be  productive  and  creative,  and  further  educate 
the  sense  of  self-reliance,  self-support  and  self-sufficiency.^' 

It  was  a  basic  element  in  the  colonial  system  not  to  share  power  with 
the  natives  in  matters  of  great  social  significance,  such  as  economic 
power.  Although  Indonesia  insisted  that  the  Round  Table  Con- 
ference Agreement  provide  that  alien  employers  should  co-operate  in 
"the  inclusion  within  the  earliest  possible  period  of  eligible  Indonesians 
into  the  direction  (and  management)  and  staffs  of  the  enterprises,  and 
cooperate  in  establishing  training  courses  with  the  objective  that  after  a 
reasonable  period,  the  predominant  part  of  the  leading  staff  personnel  of 


25  DR.  W.  Brand:  Hel  Slreven  van  de  Economisch  On  Ononlwikkelde  Landen  Naar Een Hogere 
Uvenstandard.  H.E.  Stenfert  Kroese  N.V.,  Leiden  1954,  p.  50 

26  Gunnar  Myrdal:  Economic  Theory  and  Under-developed  Reborn,  Gerald  Duckworth,  Lon- 
don 1957  p.  59 

27  Letters  of  a  Javanese  Princess,  Heinemann  Educational  Books,  Hongkong  1976 

28  Pendidikan  dan  Pemhangunan  (Education  and  Development),  Fifty  Years  Taman  Siswa, 
Yogyakarta  July  3,  1976  pp  19-20;  The  Works  of  K.H. Dewantara,  Vol.  1,  Education, 
Taman  Siswa,  Yogyakarta,  1977,  pp  540 

29  Syed  Hussein  Alatas:  The  Myth  of  The  Lazy  Native,  Frank  Cass,  London  1977  p.  201 
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the  enterprises  will  consist  of  Indonesian  nationals".'"  However,  there 
was  no  significant  compliance  by  western  enterprises  with  the  demand  for 
training  courses  for  Indonesians." 

Who  is  the  entrepreneur  and  what  functions  is  he  supposed  to  per- 
form.^ In  general,  economist  have  stressed  three  functions:  1)  the  bearing 
of  risk,  and  uncertainty;  2)  innovation;  and  3)  the  organization  and 
management  of  a  business  enterprise.'^  Schumpeter  argued  that  innova- 
tion is  the  primary  function  of  entrepreneurship  and  one  is  an  entre- 
preneur only  when  he  carries  out  new  combination  of  factors  of 
production  and  distribution.''  To  succeed,  one's  imagination  must  be 
keen,  though  tempered  with  'business  judgement'.  He  must  have  the 
steady  persistence  to  overcome  obstructions,  fear  and  possible  disaster. 
He  must  also  have  the  capacity  to  pick  able  associates,  to  retain  control, 
and  yet  to  delegate  authority  and  to  inspire  loyalty.  And  he  must  be  bold, 
yet  capable  of  instilling  confidence  in  his  financial  supporters.'* 

It  has  been  shown  that  entrepreneurship  is  associated  with  a  per- 
sonality pattern  in  which  achievement  motivation  is  strong.  But  the 
presence  of  strong  achievement  motivation  does  not  necessarily  produce 
an  abundance  of  entrepreneurs  unless  certain  other  general  conditions  of 
social  structure  and  culture  strongly  favor  achievement-oriented 
individuals  to  enter  economic  pursuits.  Hoselitz  also  discussed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  nature  of  social  and  cultural  change,  in  which  three  aspects 
are  mentioned,  i.e.  the  appearance  of  behavioral  deviance,  the  emergence 
of  cultural  or  social  marginality  and  the  process  of  redefinition  of  societal 
objectieves  by  an  elite.  Deviant  behaviour  is  often  exercised  by  persons 
who,  in  some  sense,  are  marginal  to  society.  Marginal  men  are  very 
strongly  motivated  to  make  creative  adjustments  in  situations  of  change, 
and,  in  the  course  of  this  adjustment  process,  to  develop  genuine  in- 
novations in  social  behavior.'^    However,  the  most  important  deter- 

30  Secretary  General  of  the  Round  Table  Conference,  Roundtable  Conference  Results  (The 
Hague,  undated,  p.  V-2) 

31  Frank  H.  Golay,  Ralph  Anspach,  Ruth  M.  Pfanner  and  Eliezer  B.  Ayal:  Under- 
development and  Economic  Nationalism  in  South  East  Asia,  Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca 
1969,  p.  136 

32  Frank  H.  Knight:  Risk,  Uncertainty  and  Pro/it,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1921 

33  Joseph  A.  Schumpeter,  The  Theory  of  Economic  Development,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1934 

34  W.  Rupert  MacLaurin,  The  Sequence  from  Invention  to  Innovation  and  Its  Relation  to  Economic 
Growth.  Studies  in  Economic  Development,  p.  327 

35  David  McClelland;  "Business  Drive  and  Nauonal  Achievement",  in  Readings  in 
Managerial  Psychology,  ed.  Harold  J.  Leavitt  and  Louis  Pondy,  pp  122-146  and  The 
Achieving  Society,  1961,  New  Edition:  New  York;  Irvington  Publishers,  1976 
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minants  of  the  relative  success  of  deviance  will  be  the  sanctions  which  ex- 
ist in  a  society,  may  be  internalized  namely  reside  ultimately  in  the  values 
and  beliefs  of  people  or  externalised,  i.e.  imposed  by  individuals  in  power, 
by  the  elite,  against  actual  or  would  be  deviants.  As  long  as  an  elite  is  in- 
terested primarily  in  maintaining  its  own  position  of  power  and  privilege, 
the  masses  are  still  degraded,  economic  process  is  slow,  and  general 
poverty  prevails.  Another  type  of  social  change  may  be  more  'orderly' 
rather  than  developing  entirely  new  institutions,  new  meaning  may  be 
given  to  existing  old  ones. 

Values  may  be  defined  as  individual  and  collective  judgements  (or 
assumptions)  concerning  what  is  desirable.  The  term  'value'  as  used  here 
refers  to  norms  and  standards  of  judgement  rather  than  the  special  mean- 
ing it  is  accorded  in  economics." 

Institutions  may  stimulate  or  impede  those  kinds  of  behavior 
leading  to  economic  growth  by  their  effect  on  1)  the  direct  calculation  of 
costs  and  benefits;  2)  relationships  between  production  and  distribution 
(output  and  income);  3)  the  order,  predictability,  and  probability  of 
economic  relationship;  4)  knowledge  of  economic  opportunities;  and  5) 
motivations  and  values.^' 

It  would  ^eem  that  a  new  type  of  businessman  was  emerging,  men  who 
relied  for  their  gain  on  superior  technology  and  managerial  efficiency 
rather  than  on  their  powers  of  deceitful  persuasion  and  unscrupulous 
business  practice. 

A  'genuine  entrepreneur'  is  different  from  the  adventurer  and 
trickster,  as  one  could  find  in  Daniel  Defoe  sentences:  "Masters  of  more 
curming  than  their  neighbours  turn  their  thoughts  to  private  methods  of 
trick  and  cheat.  Others  run  their  thoughts  to  honest  invention,  founded 
upon  the  platform  of  ingenuity  brought  any  contrivance  to  a  suitable 
perfection  .  .  .  turns  his  project  into  execution,  and  contents  himself  with 
the  real  produce  of  his  invention".'* 

IV.  PERSONAL  Q,UALITIES  AND  TECHNICAL  (QUALITIES 

I.  Management  and  Entrepreneurship 

In  discussing  management  there  is  a  similarity  in  attitude  toward  the 

36  J.J.  Spengler,  "Sociological  Value  Theory,  Economic  Analysis  and  Economic  Policy", 
American  Economic  Review,  Preceedings,  May  1953,  XLIII,  pp.  342-343 

37  Charles  Wolf,  Jr.,  Institutions  and  Economic  Development,  Sicd  p.  351 

38  Daniel  Defoe,  "An  Essay  Upon  Projects",  reprinted  in  The  Works  of  Daniel  Defoe,  ed. 
V^illiam  Hazlitt,  London  1843,  III,  11 
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problem  of  transfer  of  technology.  The  question  is  always:  What  type  of 
management  (technology)  do  we  need? 

Management  or  more  precisely  scientific  and  modern  management  is 
a  result  of  at  least  a  process  of  the  last  70  years.  The  large  business  firms 
in  the  U.S  needed  to  answer  how  to  increase  efficiency  and  greater  pro- 
ductivity in  facing  growing  competition.  Until  today  we  tried  to  adopt 
this,  in  our  solving  the  problem  of  efficiency  and  productivity  of  our 
firms  most  of  them  of  smaller  size.  It  is  true  that  also  the  small  business 
firms  could  benefit  from  the  methods  used  in  modern  management  but 
these  problems  of  small  firms"  are  basically  different. 

For  better  illustration,  it  has  always  been  stated  that,  the  small  firm 
needs  more  money  or  working  capital.  When  investigated  it  was  clear  that 
what  they  needed  was  an  increase  of  sales,  not  necessarily  financing.  To 
enable  to  increase  their  sales,  they  will  need  salesmanship  rather  than 
marketing.  It  is  true  indeed  that  they  need  professional  or  vocational  skill 
or  ability,  but  they  need  more  personal  qualities. 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  that  we  urgently  need  to  increase  these 
personal  qualities  besides  theoretical  management  qualities. 

This  approach  towards  personal  qualities  which  consist  of  earlier 
mentioned  character  .traits  and  habitual  attitude,  has  not  been  given 
proper  priority  and  attention,  thus  far.  And  personality  requirements 
seem  to  be  quite  specific:  willingness  to  forego  immediate  satisfaction 
into  future  gains,  a  degree  of  thrift,  a  desire  to  achieve  the  capacity  for 
hard  and  continuing  and  sometimes  dirty  work,  initiative,  enthusiasm, 
imagination,  self-confidence,  and  self-motivation  are  common  attributes 
of  most  entrepreneurs.^' 

These  are  subjects  which  seem  until  today  very  much  neglected  in 
management  training.  Without  the  training  in  personal  qualities 
development  although  perhaps  welltrained  in  management,  one  will  re- 
main unmotivated  to  increase  efficiency  and  productivity  or  will  not  have 
the  mental  alertness  needed  to  minimize  cost  and  to  maximize  profit.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  known  that  one  will  need  organization  as  well  as  motiva- 
tion, not  only  achievement  motivation  training  but  the  stress  will  be  on 
selfmotivation. 

The  aim  of  any  training  is  to  help  people  to  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves, if  not  one  will  remain  dependent  with  little  or  no  initiative.  Inde- 
pendency is  to  support  and  to  make  interdependence  or  any  cooperation  more 
meaningful  and  useful. 


39  Luu  Trankiem:  "The  Role  of  Entreprcneurship  and  Public  Polity  in  Economic 
Development,  Iseed,  Incril,  p.  384 
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Entrepreneurs  are  exited  by  possibilities  and  opportunities  and  they 
have  the  ability  to  see  something  in  terms  of  what  it  might  become/" 
Entrepreneurs  are  masochistic  in  the  sense  that  it  is  so  important  for 
them  to  be  successful  that  they  will  listen  to  negative  feedback,  and  use  it 
in  order  to  change  their  strategies  or  goals  to  increase  their  probability  of 
achievement.  Entrepreneurs  are  also  very  adaptable,  however  they  like 
moderate  risks,  challenging  enough  to  be  satisfying  if  they  reach  them, 
but  realistic  enough  not  to  be  against  an  impossible  situation.  Entre- 
preneurs seem  to  do  best  in  situadons  where  they  have  personal  res- 
ponsibility for  results  and  are  not  very  good  team  players.  In  addition 
they  tend  to  be  more  profit  oriented  than  growth  oriented. 

Whether  we  can  produce  entrepreneurs,  whether  they  are  born  or  can 
be  taught  is  not  easy  to  answer,  but  we  do  believe  that  we  can  produce  en- 
trepreneurial attitude  or  behaviour  and  this  seems  to  be  more  than  good 
enough. 

Entrepreneurs  refer  to  these  persons  or  that  small  group  of  persons 
who  start  a  new  business  and  who  stand  to  lose  significant  financial  com- 
mitment oc  to  gain  significant  financial  rewards  based  upon  the  success  of 
that  formadon.*'  This  term  includes  people  who  purchase  a  small  firm 
and  some  franchises.  Entrepreneurs  start  new  firms  and  they  generally  do 
not  do  a  very  good  job  of  managing  them.  An  entrepreneur  is  one  who  in 
rather  hectic  fashion  goes  about  putting  together  or  committing  re- 
sources and  arranging  them  in  some  sequence  so  that  a  new  business 
firm  emerges  and  is  infused  with  some  success  and  continuity. 

Compare  this  with  the  behaviour  of  a  professional  manager.  It  is  his 
job  to  refine  what  the  organization  is  doing  in  order  to  obtain  better  and 
better  results.  In  order  to  do  this  he  plans  ahead,  does  detail  work  and 
then  tries  to  communicate  to  his  colleagues  and  subordinates.  Managers 
write  memos  and  do  things  in  an  orderly  bureaucratic  way.  Entre- 
preneurs would  rather  hop  into  a  car  or  a  plane  and  visit  person  to  per- 
son or  if  that  is  not  possible,  to  get  on  the  telephone. 

The  wiraswasta  entrepreneur,  is  the  typical  Indonesian  type  of  entre- 
preneur, who  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  Pancasila  way  of  life  and  go- 
tong-royong  -(cooperadve)  system  of  the  Indonesian  society.  It  in- 
cludes other  entrepreneurial  qualifies  such  as  risk  taking  and  enter- 
prising. 


40  David  E.  Berlcw:  "The  Entrepreneur",  Iseed,  lor.cit,  p.  42-44 

41  James  W.  Schrcicr  and  John  L.  Komives:  "The  Entrepreneur  and  New  Enterprise 
Development",  A  Hewurce  Guide,  The  Center  for  Venture  Management,  Milwaukee,  W.I 
1973,  p.  X 
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Personal  qualities  are  a  result  of  a  development  of  child  upbringing; 
they  stem  from  early  life  experiences.  These  qualities  are  also  related  to 
environmental  conditions  at  home  and  to  social  conditions,  some  are 
also  related  to  religious  tradition  and  cultural  background. 

The  most  crucial  characteristic  of  any  developing  society  is  its  block- 
ing mental  attitude  as  a  result  of  poor  entivonment  created  by  long  dura- 
tion of  European  domination.  In  other  words  the  child  rearing  and  their 
development  at  early  life  was  strongly  influenced  but  this  poor  environ- 
ment which  create  or  formate  poor  habits. 

The  parents  and  the  schools  are  somewhat  ignorant  toward  the 
development  and  formation  of  personality  traits.  Research  on  the  kind  of 
qualities,  described  earlier,  clearly  indicates  that  entrepreneurship 
development  should  be  closely  related  to  parents  education  as  well  as 
teachers  training. 

Whatever  type  of  personal  qualities  each  nation  will  need,  they  will 
need  entrepreneurs,  enterprising  men  of  quality  to  contribute  their  abili- 
ty to  generate  works  and  workers.  This  is  the  most  vital  support  in  our 
need  for  entrepreneurs  in  developing  societies. 

The  strength  of  a  nation  does  not  depend  on  its  richness  of  natural  re- 
sources but  rather  on  personal  qualities  —  not  only  professional  or 
vocational  qualities  —  or  in  other  words  on  the  quality  of  the  human  re- 
sources. Personality  traits,  mental  attitude,  positive  habit  formation  are 
therefore  a  task  of  the  highest  priority,  for  government  as  well  as  busi- 
ness leaders  in  developing  societies.  This  need  human  investment  or 
education  to  increase  human  resources  development.  Since  any  education 
is  expensive,  it  is  therefore  wise  to  look  for  a  solution  for  the  right  educa- 
tion. 

The  national  problem  of  developing  societies  has  always  been  un- 
employment and  poverty  and  entrepreneurs  are  people  who  are  able  to 
generate  works. 

It  seems  therefore  obvious,  that  entrepreneurship  education  is  the 
right  answer.  If  this  is  generally  accepted,  the  start  should  be  from  the 
elementary  schools  to  universities,  besides  the  need  for  short  programs 
for  parents,  teachers  and  small  businessmen  and  even  for  government  of- 
ficers. Mass  education  on  entrepreneurship  could  be  implemented  by  us- 
ing mass  media,  radio  and  television. 

2.  Wiraswasta- Entrepreneurship  Development  Programme  —  A  Model 

From  abovementioned,  it  is  obvious  that  the  core  of  this  programme 
is:  Positive  Mental  Attitude  and  Habit  Development,  through  repetition 
method  in  reading  and  practicing.  The  second  programme  is  the  training 
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on  motivation  with  special  stress  on  Self  Motivation.  This  include  the 
process  of  initiative  and  creativity  as  the  vital  seeds  for  innovation.  It 
needs  practicing  selfconfidence  through  imagination,  enthusiasm,  self- 
discipline  (responsibility).  Religious  values  such  as  applied  faith  may  be 
of  great  help.  Definiteness  of  Purpose  in  life  or  goalsetting  or  to  know  what 
to  want  is  another  programme  important  to  be  introduced.  There  are  too 
many  people  who  do  not  know  what  they  want.  Third,  not  many  know  or 
understand  the  various  type  of  risk.  Therefore  a  course  to  discuss  risk  tak- 
ing is  considered  useful.  This  includes  competition  and  cooperation. 
Salesmanship  is  another  very  important  program.  Until  today  at  uni- 
versities a  strong  emphasis,  has  been  placed  on  marketing,  although  drills 
in  salesmanship  is  also  needed,  besides  management.  Also  the 
relationship  between  wiraswasta  and  management  is  a  meaningful  subject 
in  training  entrepreneurs.  By  and  large,  the  program  tries  to  develop  the 
mental  alertness  of  the  student  in  knowing  and  creating  opportunities.  At 
present  the  programme  is  available  only  for  small  business,  cooperatives 
and  parents,  five  nights  a  week  during  4  months  or  about  70  sessions.  A 
more  regular  programme  design  of  2  years  of  training  may  also  be 
necessary. 

This  design  for  high  school  drop-outs  is  being  prepared  and  with 
placement  opportunity  in  a  business  to  be  developed  together  with  the 
students. 

The  Bina  Wiraswasta  Entrepreneurship  Development  Institute  during 
the  last  7  years  has  trained  about  1200  participants  who  are  now  in  small 
business  or  cooperatives  spread  over  Indonesia. 

3.  Business  Opportunities 

The  aim  of  entrepreneurship  development  is  to  train  people  to  start 
small  and  to  think  big..  Small  business  is  therefore  the  main  target  to  be 
developed.  In  the  U.S,  where  the  Small  Business  Administration  very  ac- 
tively guides,  supports  and  consults,  the  mortality  rate  of  small  business 
is  still  high,  even  8596  in  1975." 

The  role  which  the  wiraswasta  plays  in  economic  development  as  an 
agent  of  change  or  an  agent  of  development  is  clear  and  therefore  cannot 
be  ignored.**  Why  not  support  them  or  increase  their  number  and 
quality.^ 


42  Smnll  Industry  Journal,  Vol.  8  no.  2,  Oct-Dec  1975,  University  of  the  Philippines,  p.  9 

43  .Serenidad  F.  Lavador:  Entrepreneurship  Development,  The  Philippines  Experience, 
ibid,  p.  5 
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On  the  importance  of  entrepreneurship,  Maurice  Zinkin  sum- 
marized sharply,  as  "no  entrepreneurs  no  development".  We  could  add 
to  this,  that  "no  entrepreneurs  no  transfer  of  technology".** 

It  is  said  that  Indonesia  has  abundance  of  natural  resources.  Why 
then  is  the  people  poor?  To  become  a  developed  nation,  natural  re- 
sources seem  to  be  number  two.  Number  one  is  that  it  will  strongly  de- 
pend on  the  quality  of  men  (see  R.W.  Emerson's  "The  Nation's 
Strength").  And  to  have  higher  quality  of  men  we  need  education  and 
therefore  the  governments  have  to  support  any  entrepreneurship 
development  programme,  if  economic  development  should  not  be 
doomed  to  wastefulness. 

It  is  generally  known  that  economic  development  in  almost  all 
developing  societies  is  hampered  by  the  existence  of  what  is  called  the 
"poverty  syndrome". 

We  need  enterprising  men  everywhere  especially  in  education  and  in 
productivity  centers.  Beside  education  there  is  also  a  great  need  for  infor- 
mation centers  to  inform  the  small  men  and  students,  wh'at,  how  and 
where  to  start  a  business.  Opportunities  in  the  villages,  between  villages 
and  cities  are  various,  such  as  in  agricultural  cash  crops  production,  trade 
and  fishery. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  increase  the  income  of  the  villages.  This 
can  be  achieved  by  creating  more  economic  activities.  Sometimes  they 
only  need  information  and  techniques.  Therefore  we  also  need  trainees 
not  just  to  train  vocational  techniques  but  also  to  train  why  they  need  to 
work  and  how  to  motivate  their  willingness  to  work.  What  is  lacking  is  in- 
itiative and  therefore  the  problem  of  how  to  stimulate  it,  is  also  another 
important  training  subject. 

As  a  first  point  in  deciding  what  to  do  for  or  with  small  business  it 
appears  logical  that  we  should  determine  if  aid  and  facilities  are  to  be 
merely  that  which  obtains  a  somewhat  more  favorable  climate  for  small 
firms  through  eliminating  some  of  the  impediments  in  their  way,  or  if  the 
assistance  should  take  the  form  of  subsidies  through  special  loan  pro- 
gram, the  furnishing  of  equity  capital,  and/or  special  tax  facilities. 

Aiding  small  business  becomes  a  magic  panacea  or  at  least  an  urgent 
necessity  to  maintain  the  middle  class  in  its  struggle  against  whatever  foe 
appears  before  us,  such  as  poverty  and  unemployment.** 

44  Quoted  by  J.M.  Cortes  in  his  Integraged  Entrepreneurship  Development  Program, 
Iseed,  New  Yorit,  loc.cil.,  p.  352 

45  Austin  Grimshaw  in  Problems  of  The  Independent  Businesman,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.  New  Yoric  1955  p.  10 
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V.  CONCLUSION 

Wiraswasta  entrepreneurship  should  start  during  the  student's  for- 
mative years  in  primary  and  secondary  school  and  even  earlier  at  kinder- 
garten level  and  be  extended  to  activities  at  home  and  in  the  community. 
Entrepreneurial  motivation  involves  a  developmental  process  which  must 
be  integrated  throughout  one's  formal  and  informal  education  and 
training."  Entrepreneurship  is  related  to  almost  all  dimensions  of  life  to 
stimulate  creativity  and  innovation  to  create  a  better  nation  with  a  better 
future.  To  achieve  this,  government  policies  should  focus  on  the 
educadonal  aspects  of  the  vast  human  entrepreneurial  energies  which  ex- 
ist in  every  nation. 

President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines  indicated  in  1976  that  entre- 
preneurship should  be  taught  in  the  schools  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
general  educational  curriculum  for  all  students. 

As  human  needs  change  as  a  result  of  technology  and  in  turn,  tech- 
nological change  takes  place  to  sadsfy  new  needs,  the  relationship 
between  society  and  the  environment  becomes  reciprocal.'" 

Development  needs  high  quality  of  people  not  only  in  the  sense  of  in- 
tellectual skill  but  primarily  personal  qualities  as  well. 

These  qualities  are  found  in  the  wiraswasta  type  of  people  who  are 
able  to  generate  innovation  as  the  basis  of  economic  development.  In  the 
process  of  transfer  of  knowledge  and  technology,  the  presence  of  wira- 
swasta entrepreneurs  is  a  vital  condition.  Therefore  low  income  nation 
should  be  able  to  train  their  own  quality  of  entrepreneurs. 

With  reference  to  Indonesia,  the  wiraswasta  type  would  be  most 
acceptable.  The  curriculum  would  include  the  formation  of  positive 
character  traits  to  develop  posidve  habits  or  wiraswasta  mentality  be- 
sides salesmanship  and  basic  management. 

The  knowledge  of  risk  and  risktaking  and  cooperational  techniques  is 
another  basic  requirement  to  be  included.  Reading  materials  on  success 
stories  would  be  of  great  help  in  the  education  of  children  and  child- 
reading.  Projects  and  activities  are  to  be  planned  to  build  a  young  child's 
self-confidence  and  self-esteem;  to  help  him  become  a  better  citizen  and 


46  Robert  E.  Nelson,  "Entrepreneurship  Education  in  Developing  Countries"  Asian  Survey. 
Sept.  1977.  Vol  XVII,  no  9,  p.  885,  and  Alfred  Adler:  Understanding  Human  Nature, 
Fawcett  Publications,  Greenwhich,  Conn.,  1954 

47  Conrad  M.  Kozak  in  Economic  System!,  Child  Rearing  Practices  and  Personality  Development,  in 
American  Journal  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Jan.  1978,  p.  22 
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Student  as  he  realizes  his  own  learning  potentials;  to  increase  his  voca- 
bulary, his  attention  span,  and  his  ability  to  listen  with  understanding. 

Dramatizations,  art  projects,  and  rhythms  will  teach  the  kinder- 
garten to  creatively  express  his  ideas  and  feeling.'" 

Development  is  a  dynamic  notion  aiming  at  an  ever-increasing  result. 
The  means  in  development  should  also  be  dynamics.  In  other  words  what 
is  needed  is  a  basic  change  of  atdtude  not  only  of  the  people  but  also  of 
the  government  and  business  leaders.  One  of  the  most  effective  way  to 
implement  this  into  training  and  education  would  be  mass-educadon  us- 
ing radio  and  television. 


48  Mabel  Evelyn  Miller,  Kindergarten  Teacher's  Activities  Desk  Book.  Parker  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  West  Nyack,  New  York  1974  p.  6 
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APPROPRIATE  TECHNOLOGY 

Planners  and  technologists  in  developing  countries,  the  'technocrats', 
are  increasingly  aware  that  development  models  imported  from  the  west 
are  quite  often  inappropriate.  Western  technology  as  it  is  introduced  into 
developing  countries  tends  to  have  as  its  goal  increased  consumption,  not 
basic  human  needs.  They  acknowledge  that  welfare  involves  more  than 
increased  prosperity  or  rising  GNP,  and  at  least  theoretically  are  leaning 
toward  the  Ghandian  idea  that  the  ultimate  standard  is  humankind.  The 
question  immediately  arises:  'What  humankind  do  we  envision.^'.  The 
answer  to  this  is  implied  in  the  very  definition  of  appropriate  technology. 
For  development  planners,  appropriate  technology  must  be  geared 
toward  optimum  social  development  of  a  specific  nation,  based  upon 
their  own  tools  and  methods  of  production  and  their  specific  develop- 
ment goals. 

Appropriate  technology  then  aims  to  strengthen  indigenous  in- 
novative capability  and  make  use  of  knowledge  and  tools  that  can  help 
the  community  help  themselves.  It  fosters  work  opportunities  and 
develops  independence;  outweighing  growing  dependence  on  foreign 
knowledge  and  technology.  It  doesn't  sacrifice  the  human  environment 
nor  the  values  currently  threatened  by  misguided  and  heavy  handed 
'development'.  People  use  technology;  they  are  not  used  by  it. 

The  close  interconnection  between  technology  and  the  environment  is 
not  foreign  to  Indonesian  thinkers,  and  their  concerns  have  been  voiced 
internationally.  In  the  Stockholm  Declaration  of  1972  Dr.  Bachtiar  Rifai 
states  in  a  section  on  'Science,  Technology,  Development,  and  the  En- 
vironment' that,  ".  .  .  .  the  basis  of  the  Stockholm  conference  is  to  launch 
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a  movement  to  free  humanity  from  the  threat  of  slavery  to  an  environ- 
mental/technical system  of  our  own  making".  Further,  a  Hnk  was  es- 
tablished between  technology  and  economic  injustice;  the  latter  being 
precipitated  by  an  industrial  technological  growth  that  seeks  maximum 
profits  to  the  logical  extremes  of  the  capitalist  principle  without  its  recog- 
nizing any  sort  of  mediating  boundry  line.  'Growth  without  limits'  is 
another  way  it  has  been  stated.  Thinking  and  experience  is  clear  in  show- 
ing that  such  limitless  'valuefree'  technology  is  a  myth. 

Indonesia  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  Whereas  in  the 
Western  European  countries  and  North  America  and  enviable  level  of 
'prosperity'  has  been  achieved  as  measured  by  GNP,  services,  goods,  and 
per  capita  consumption;  it  seems  evident  that  the  elusive  goal  of  'hap- 
piness' is  a  'far  away'  as  ever.  Efforts  are  underway  in  this  area.  Beside 
looks  and  magazines,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Schumacher's  'Small  is 
Beautiful'  wherein  he  develops  the  theme  that  the  goal  is  to  achieve  the 
greatest  contentment  and  security  with  the  least  amount  of  consumption. 
Numerous  appropriate  technology  groups  are  developing  pilot  projects, 
expositions,  seminars,  and  giving  technical  assistance  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  principles  involved  in  this  concept.  Often  these  efforts  are  undertaken 
in  conjuncdon  with  institutions  of  higher  educadon.  Experiments  have 
been  undertaken  in  developing  production  and  living  styles  which  do  not 
threaten  the  environment,  and  which  still  possess  human  control  and 
scale.  Examples  are  simple  technologies  for  solar  heating,  solar  powered 
refrigerators,  windmill  pumps,  and  micro-hydro  power  generators.  Un- 
fortunately this  movement,  largely  originating  from  'developed'  coun- 
tries, is  not  receiving  the  proper  attention  and  requisite  understanding  it 
should  in  many  developing  countries. 

In  Indonesia,  for  instance,  young  engineers  were  interviewed  on  tele- 
vision and  they  quite  self-righteous  condemned  western  nadons  for 
developing  supersonic  airplanes  which  might  disrupt  the  atmosphere  so 
important  to  the  planet's  life  sustaining  capabilides:  at  the  same  time 
the  same  engineers  developed  on  their  respective  campuses  supposedly 
appropriate  tools  and  machines  processes  which  were  neither  cheaper  nor 
better  than  tools  and  machines  already  in  use  in  the  neighboring  country- 
side. This  country's  so-called  'informal  sector'  has  long  been  making 
tools  are  a  mixture  of  scrap  metal,  cast-off  parts,  rusted  cables,  railroad 
track,  and  oil  drums  quite  appropriate  to  the  needs  at  hand.  This  il- 
lustrates the  problem  of  a  certain  segment,  a  vocal  minority,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  people  while  continuing  to  make  the  mistakes  and  over- 
sights of  the  previous  generation.  In  this  case  we  are  speaking  of  highly 
educated  engineers  who  have  never  used  indigenous  tools,  who  have 
learned  predominantly  from  foreign  texts  and  methodologies,  and  who 
proceed  straight  from  the  completion  of  their  studies  to  a  teaching  career 
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or  government  position  from  where  they  propagate  their  own  mis- 
conceptions. 

Knowledge  concerning  modern  machines  and  processes  doesn't  help 
in  the  process  of  innovation  and  invention  of  tools  and  techniques  useful 
to  small  industry,  cottage  industries,  or  the  individual  entre- 
preneur/innovator: many  of  the  elite  fail  even  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  this  vital  'informal'  sector.  The  usual  practice,  even  for  full  pledged 
engineers  involved  in  appropriate  technology  development  is  to  find  a 
design  in  one  of  his  foreign  language  books  or  journals  (all  the  while  sit- 
ting behind  a  desk  in  an  office  at  most  a  kilometer  or  two  from  the  nearest 
village),  copy  the  article  deemed  appropriate,  and  then  set  about  making 
a  demonstration  model  of,  say,  a  solar  water  heater  or  rice  hull- stove.  He 
is  relatively  unconcerned  with  such  things  as  materials  used,  tools  needed, 
and  sometimes  even  inherent  cost/benefit  ratio  of  application  since  of 
course  he  is  not  the  eventual  'consumer'. 

It  is  as  if  he  is  blind  to  what  is  going  on  in  his  immediate  surroun- 
dings, such  as  the  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  small  scale  in- 
dustrialists, innovators,  entrepreneurs  who  line  the  streets  of  his  own  city 
with  ingenious  home  made  welding  machines,  repair  shops,  car  and  bicy- 
cle shops,  small  scale  'scrap  technology'  factories,  etc.  that  inhabit  store- 
fi-onts,  private  homes,  crude  shelters,  and  even  are  found  m  some  of  the 
poorest  squatter  villages  on  the  edge  of  the  city  or  at  the  foot  of  nearby 
mountain  ranges. 

For  the  actual  urban  or  rural  village  dweller,  the  appropriate  techno- 
logy is  not  the  one  tested  on  the  campus  or  in  the  laboratory,  or  the  tool 
gleaned  from  reading  the  history  of  technological  development  until  we 
find  the  stage  corresponding  to  current  prevailing  conditions  in  one's 
own  country.  Water  and  air  power  have  been  used  by  indigenous  entre- 
preneurs since  the  days  before  internal  combustion  or  even  steam  power. 
In  Indonesia  water  and  air  power  have  long  been  used  for  sawing,  grin- 
ding, and  threshing  among  other  uses. 

The  spread  of  this  type  of  appropriate  technology  is  going  on,  how- 
ever. For  example,  an  American  volunteer  brought  the  Javanese  pottery 
wheel  to  an  area  in  Sulawesi  where  the  technique  was  previously  un- 
known, despite  a  thriving  local  ceramics  industry.  An  engineer  from  the 
agricultural  institute  'discovered'  indigenous  pumps  from  bamboo  and 
created  improved  versions  from  PVC  pipe.  Hydrams  have  also  been 
adapted  to  use  in  this  country.  Many  individuals  and  groups  have  worked 
toward  this  spread  of  indigenous  technologies  in  this  country;  but  until 
recendy  the  results  have  been  small  due  primarily  to  lack  of  good  infor- 
mational systems,  political  climate,  and  the  focus  of  the  technocrats  on 
western  style  modernization.  During  this  time  the  informal  sector  has 
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been  spreading  their  methods  and  techniques  through  oral  transfer  and 
the  effective  method  of  seeing  with  one's  own  eyes  and  then  proceeding 
through  the  process  of  trial  and  error. 

We  can  begin  to  get  a  picture  of  how  in  reality  technology  is  really 
transferred.  On  a  quantitative  scale,  the  amount  of  'transfer  of  techno- 
logy' that  occurs  as  the  result  of  high-budget  high-profile  projects  and 
programs  is  negligible  when  compared  to  the  indigenous  systems  and 
technology  spreading  mechanism  which  exists  in  varying  levels  and  den- 
sities throughout  the  country.  Channels  of  dissemination  run  the  spec- 
trum from  local  trade,  small  services,  local  industries,  and  the  various 
modes/types  of  transport  networks.  Unfortunately,  this  informal  sector  is 
characterized  by  freedom  from  administrative  procedures,  regulations, 
bookkeeping,  and  hence  any  documentation  as  to  what  really  takes  place. 

THE  INFORMAL  SECTOR 

Communities  need  certain  goods  and  services,  and  if  it  happens  that 
the  institutions  and  private  organisations  of  a  society  are  clearly  in- 
capable of  providing  those  services  there  generally  will  arise  groups  of  in- 
dividual entrepreneurs,  small  enterprises,  informal  services,  and  the  like. 
Due  to  their  small  scale  and  local  orientation  they  usually  reside  in  the 
'blind  spot'  of  larger  and  more  official  bodies.  Nonetheless  they  are 
highly  responsive  and  adaptive  to  local  needs  and  requirements.  This  sec- 
tor has  come  to  be  called  the  Informal  Sector.  According  to  research  by 
Ventrakasan  with  University  of  Padjadjaran  in  1971  and  other  such 
studies  this  sector  is  of  vast  importance  to  a  large  number  of  people;  play- 
ing a  major  role  throughout  the  societies  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  confusion  concerning  this  concept  is  clear.  According  to  the 
Indonesian  Handbook  of  Statistics,  in  1973  there  were  only  1.4  million 
people  involved  in  this  sector.  Sethurman  of  the  ILO  stated  in  1974  that 
there  were  some  17  million  people  in  Indonesia  employed  by  the  in- 
formal sector.  In  1977  the  former  Minister  of  Industry,  M.  Jusuf^  in  a 
press  conference  gave  the  figure  of  1 1  million.  These  conflicting  figures 
possibly  give  a  glance  of  the  lack  of  good  criteria  for  defining  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  'informal  sector'.  Even  giving  that  the  minister's 
figure  of  1 1  million  is  correct,  the  importance  of  thfs  sector  is  emphasized 
since  this  world  comprise  some,  25%  of  the  Indonesia  work  force  es- 
timated at  the  time  to  be  of  the  magnitude  of  43  million. 

Our  whole  concept  of  this  society  must  undergo  some  change  to  ac- 
comodate these  facts,  and  certain  social  myths  must  be  set  aside.  Adding 
the  8  to  1096  of  the  workforce  employed  as  civil  servants  or  members  of 
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the  armed  forces  and  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  retain  the  pre- 
vailing vision  of  an  agrarian  Indonesian  society  composed  of  8096  rural 
farmers  and  15  to  2096  'modern  sector'  citizens.  This  strict  dualism  is  far 
from  reality. 

The  concept  of  the  informal  sector  began  to  take  shape  in  this  country 
in  the  '70's.  B.  Van  Bronkhorst,  an  economist  associated  with  the  Dutch 
Tool  fabrication  studied  linkages  between  labor  force,  technology,  and 
the  informal  sector  in  such  fields  as  transportation,  metal  processing, 
home  industries,  and  agricultural  technology.  From  his  observations 
there  was  soon  evidence  of  more  than  met  the  eye.  Geertz  and  Gonggrijp 
were  developing  similar  findings. 

The  ILO  had  developed  eight  characteristics  describing  the  informal 
sector: 

1.  General  lack  of  organization  (financing,  scheduling,  etc.) 

2.  Freedom  from  regulation 

3.  Small  scale  (tools  used,  producdon,  capital,  daily  turnover) 

4.  Non-permanent  location  (due  to  reliance  on  ties  to  larger  activities 
and  organizadons) 

5.  Involvement  of  the  poorer  segment  of  the  populadon;  and  servicing 
predominantly  the  poorer  people  and  communities 

6.  Low  level  of  skills,  no  specialized  skills  (hence  utilizing  an  untrained, 
uneducated  strata  of  the  populace) 

7.  Employment  of  small  numbers  in  each  activity  (most  of  whom  either 
being  immediate  family,  friends,  or  people  from  the  same  local) 

8.  Outside  of  formal  financial  support  network  (litde  or  no  use  of 
banks,  credits;  little  bookkeeping). 

When  these  criteria  are  applied,  the  only  groups  fitting  this  descrip- 
tion are  mobile  hawkers,  'coolies',  and  stall  owners.  Despite  being  visible 
and  omnipresent,  these  groups  are  only  the  tip  of  the  proverbial  iceberg. 
When  examined  more  closely,  many  facets  of  the  situation  begin  to  come 
to  light.  Metal  workers  in  the  village  of  Batu  Ceper,  while  classified  as 
handicraft  workers,  were  found  to  be  working  in  set  working  locations, 
udlizing  sometimes  hundreds  of  workers,  and  in  some  cases  making  quite 
sophisticated  products  such  as  component  parts  for  televisions,  transistor 
radios,  etc.  for  larger  electronic  firms  and  even  the  national  telecom- 
munications body. 

The  informal  sector  shows  an  unusual  mobility  in  both  marketing  of 
products  as  well  as  in  provision  of  services.  A  'secret'  factory  in  Bekasi 
manufactures  film  editing  machines  of  high  quality  with  a  cost  of  less  than 
half  that  of  foreign  machines. 
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While  the  workers  in  the  informal  sector  are  supposedly  unskilled, 
they  seem  to  have  acquired  skills  and  abilities  of  a  higher  caliber  than 
those  of  technical  school  graduates.  Most  of  these  skills  are  acquired 
through  apprenticeship,  and  many  of  the  workers  of  this  sector  remain  il- 
literate. Small  production  shops  can  be  found  in  Bandung  producing  X- 
ray  light  bulbs,  watch  parts,  dynamos,  hinges  and  metal  components  for 
Jakarta  firms,  etc.  For  the  most  part  production  is  undertaken  on  home 
made  lathes,  machine  presses,  and  drill  presses:  all  this  in  a  country  sup- 
posedly having  a  grave  shortage  of  people  with  mechanical  skills  due  to 
the  lack  of  formal  and  specialized  technical  education. 

Orders  processed  by  some  of  these  businesses  can  range  in  the 
millions  of  rupiah.  With  true  scrap  technology  equipment  housed  in 
semi-permanent  buildings,  and  utilizing  workers  with  no  specialized,  or 
just  plain  no,  education:  these  informal  enterprises  turn  out  surprising 
products. 

The  labor  force  is  often  mobile,  often  employing  part  time  local 
labor;  as  in  the  case  of  one  village  where  farmers  can  be  seen  reporting 
from  their  work  in  the  fields  carrying  their  spades  which  can  also  be  used 
in  their  production  work.  Seasonal  labor  is  also  used  from  outside  the 
area.  In  Batu  Ceper  seasonal  labor  comes  from  places  like  Pacitan,  Po- 
norogo,  and  Banyumas  and  spend  up  to  three  months  working  in  these 
informal  activities.  The  family  industry  model  also  doesn't  hold  since 
some  of  these  activities  employ  in  access  of  50  people.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  some  of  the  workers  in  these  enterprises  receive  a  higher  wage 
than  similar  workers  in  the  'modern'  sector. 

Investment  and  profit  are  often  high,  contradicting  characteristic  3 
above.  The  number  of  employees  is  often  sufficiently  large,  contradicting 
7  above.  The  workplace  is  more  than  likely  fixed,  contradicting  4  above. 
Orders  and  output  are  often  large  scale,  servicing  various  segments  of  the 
population;  contradicting  5  above.  Skills  and  abilities  are  often  out  of 
reach  of  even  certified  technical  school  graduates;  as  is  the  case  of  watch 
part  makers  who  can  machine  to  one-half  of  one  thousandth  on  machines 
they  developed  themselves:  contradicting  6  above. 

What,  then,  is  the  rationale  behind  classifying  these  groups  under  the 
label  'informal  sector'  when  it  is  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  something 
quite  different  than  was  previously  supposed?  It  might  be  noted  here  also 
that  in  most  cases  these  groups  have  some  connection  with  more  formal 
bodies,  procedures,  and  regulations:  albeit  most  relationships  are  'peace- 
ful' and  informal  and  go  through  middlemen.  Often  these  enterprises 
have  some  sort  of 'ticket'  purchased  at  minimal  cost  from  someone  in  the 
formal  sector  charged  with  regulations  of  small  industry.  In  other  cases 
they  acquire  a  sort  of  official  'umbrella'  from  middle  level  civil  ser\'ants  or 
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pensioners  who  not  only  sanction  such  activities,  but  are  actually  involved 
in  running  them.  Here  again  we  can  see  mutiple  interfaces  with  the 
modern,  more  formal  and  organized,  sector.  Profits  obtained  by  civil  ser- 
vants engaged  in  side  activities  often  gready  exceed  the  base  salary,  or  're- 
tainer' paid  to  them  in  their  regular  job.  R.  Oostingh  in  1969  stated  that 
the  ratio  between  some  civil  servants  base  salary  and  their  actual  earnings 
including  rise  activities  varied  between  1 :5  and  1 :25. 

DUALISM 

The  development  of  the  'Dualisdc  Society'  outlook,  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  The  development  of  this  picture  of  Indonesian  society  held 
to  the  present  day  dates  back  to  the  thinking  of  the  educated  elite  before 
the  second  world  war,  and  is  based  on  the  dualistic  theory  taught  by  Prof. 
Boeke. 

In  his  conceptualization  there  was  a  wide  gap  between  a  modern 
economic  sector  represendng  national  industries,  plantation  enterprises, 
and  foreign  dominated  business  and  the  rural  subsistence  economy 
wherein  most  worked  only  in  an  effort  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  life 
for  their  families.  The  meager  cash  accumulation  of  this  group  was  utiliz- 
ed only  for  the  purchase  of  items  not  locally  produced  such  as  salt,  dried 
fish,  needless,  soap,  matches,  etc.  Rural  areas  were  seen  as  completely 
separated  from  the  modern  sector,  with  few  if  any  des. 

The  strength  of  this,  in  Boeke's  view,  was  the  fact  that  the  village  pop- 
ulation would  thus  be  safe  from  external  crises  such  as  fluctuations  in  the 
world  market.  He  saw  the  government  as  duty-bound  in  perpetuating  this 
dualistic  bufier  system  to  prevent  outside  influences  from  disrupting 
village  life  and  culture. 

The  primary  sector  produces  for  its  own  consumption.  Secondary 
and  tertiary  sectors  are  mainly  Western  and  Chinese  backed  enterprises. 
The  primary  sector  is  noncapitalist  in  nature,  not  designed  for  develop- 
ment or  turn-over  of  profits.  Its  link  with  more  modern  secondary  and 
tertiary  sectors  are  through  a  long  path  of  middlemen;  one  study  showed 
18  links  between  peanut  producers  in  Java  and  consumers  in  Singapore. 

The  Boeke  model  of  dualism  was  discussed  by  Geertz  and  Gonggrijp, 
among  others,  who  maintained  that  there  were  definite  links  between 
specific  economic  activities.  Thus  there  were  links  between  the  sectors 
outlined  by  Boeke,  and  his  buffer  was  at  least  inefiicient.  In  1954  the 
dualistic  theory  was  further  refuted  by  Burger  (building  further  on 
previous  work  done  by  Van  Gelderen).  Burger  stated  that  the  strict 
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dualism  allowed  no  place  for  an  obvious  and  varied  number  of  enter- 
prises. (See  Schematie  below). 

Boeke  Burger 

I.      Family  enterprise 

Internal  village  enterprise 

IIA.  Family  enterprise  with  economic  relations  based 
on  work  exchange 

IIB.  Family  enterprise  based  on  capital 
III.   Modem  enterprise 


I.  Pre-capitalist 
Subsistence  sector 


II.  Modem  enterprise 


Just  as  there  are  mechanisms  for  the  transfer  of  goods  from  village  to 
foreign  markets,  so  also  are  there  links  joining  the  various  technologies 
found  at  both  ends  of  the  spectrum.  As  shown  in  the  following  graph, 
there  are  relatively  few  either  purely  modern  or  purely  traditional  gco- 
technical  areas.  Most  areas  and  levels  represent  every  imaginable  mix. 
Even  today,  this  sector  remains  in  the  'blind  spot'. 


The  Intermediate  Sector  in 
the  Javanese  Population 
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Groups  IIA  and  IIB  from  Burger  are  represented  in  the  Bronkhorst 
Geographic-Technical  graph  as  the  intermediate  sector.  In  many  ways 
this  intermediate  sector,  represents  flexible,  viable,  small  scale  enterprise 
utilizing  what  might  be  called  in  the  West  'Scrap  technology'.  It  also  re- 
flects what  many  proponents  of  appropriate  technology  in  the  more 
developed  countries  are  trying  to  return  to.  The  human  control  element 
has  not  been  lost:  the  tools  and  processes  used  are  all  made  by  the  people 
using  them  in  an  effort  to  stretch  and  improve  the  capabilities  of  their 
hands.  Man,  in  this  case,  controls  the  means,  methods,  technology,  pace, 
and  'style'  of  the  operation:  it  doesn't  control  him. 

It  is  clear  that  the  informal  sector  and  appropriate  technology  over- 
lap so  much  as  to  be  almost  one  and  the  same.  When  speaking  program- 
matically,  it  is  probably  more  apt  to  call  this  group  the  'active  population' 
rather  than  the  'target  population'  since  we  ourselves  are  the  ones  with 
much  to  learn. 

"There  is  an  all  developing  countries  a  large  'informal'  innovation 
system  represented  by  thousands  of  small  industrial  workshops,  indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs,  innovative  farmers  in  rural  communities,  and  in- 
stitutional entrepreneurs  in  the  service  sector  .  .  .  this  'informal'  sector  re- 
presents a  vast  pool  of  technology,  both  in  hardware  and  software,  which 
is  often  relatively  simple,  but  which  plays  an  immensely  important  part  in 
the  economic  system. 

The  technology  of  this  informal  sector  is  more  sophisticated  than  the 
traditional  technology  inherited  from  the  past,  but  less  capital  intensive 
and  generally  more  simple  than  the  technology  used  in  the  modern  sec- 
tor. Its  very  survival  and  development,  despite  strong  competition  from 
modem  technology,  testifies  to  its  appropriateness  and  vitality". 

NONFORMAL  EDUCATION 

Nonformal  education  programs  are  increasingly  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  problems  of  employment  and  work  opportunity.  In  this  light 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
working.  As  Collier  notes,'  creative  change  is  occuring  within  the  lives  of 
the  rural  population.  While  the  condition  of  poverty  may  remain  un- 
changed, the  form  of  poverty  may  be  changing  significantly  as  more  peo- 
ple are  forced  off  their  land  to  seek  a  living  in  other  pursuits:  often  having 
to  work  longer  hours  to  maintain  the  same  low  standard  of  living. 


1     "The  Green  Revolution  in  Rural  Java",  Prisma,  no.  9,  March  1978 
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It  is  also  clear  that  many  people  who  classify  themselves  as  'farmers' 
do  so  only  because  they  still  have  some  connection  to  the  land  (either  ow- 
ning a  small  plot,  or  periodically  working  someone  else's  land);  actually 
many  have  from  two  to  five  outside  income  generating  endeavors 
eminating  from  the  family  unit,  more  often  than  not  yielding  sub- 
stantially more  than  their  pure  farm  income. 

The  key  to  successful  participatory  nonformal  education  programs  lie 
in  their  ability  to  motivate  community  participants  to  take  action  on  their 
own  behalf;  and  the  key  to  motivation  lies  in  the  local  incentive  structure. 
Village  communities  are  often  aware  of  their  felt  needs,  but  they  are 
seldom  able  to  vocalize  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  actually  turned 
into  programs  and  support  structures  that  will  allow  them  to  improve 
their  lives. 

A  basic  premise  of  nonformal  education  is  participation:  beginning 
with  and  building  on  what  the  village  communities  already  know  and 
have.  This  emphasis  has  now  found  its  way  to  national  development.  In 
future  programs  all  sectors  involved  in  development  will  have  to  be  in- 
creasingly aware  of  ways  to  increase  the  relevance  and  participatory  base 
of  their  programs.  It  is  here  that  the  nonformal  education  approach  may 
find  its  largest  role. 

The  challenge  for  \is  as  designers  and  implementers  of  programs  and 
policy  is  to  see  if  we  are  capable  of  truly  participating  with  the  com- 
munities with  which  we  work  in  attempting  to  develop  an  approach  based 
on  awareness,  real  priority  needs,  and  concrete  possibilities;  thus  en- 
couraging solid  long  term  changes.  Process  will  be  every  bit  as  important 
as  content  if  we  are  to  work  effectively  in  helping  people  develop  their  own 
potential  and  fiesh-out  their  aspirations  and  their  future.  We  have  a  lot  to 
learn  from  our  'target  group';  as  one  Javanese  village  head  stated  it,  "we 
may  be  poor,  but  we  are  rich  in  cleverness". 

Nonformal  education  is  one  approach,  one  important  base,  for  rural 
development.  The  concept  has  evolved  recently  from  literacy  campaigns 
to  awareness  building  functional  literacy  efforts  linked  to  the  vital  issues 
of  day  to  day  living.  It  has  gone  from  school-like  training  to  community 
based  and  community  relevant  skill  improvement  programs;  from 
emphasis  only  on  the  achievement  of  national  policy  goals  to  response  to 
individual  and  community  felt  needs.  Dependence  on  external  funding 
and  facilities  has  been  replaced  with  the  need  for  the  development  of  local 
responses  to  local  needs.  As  the  concept  has  grown  and  matured  its 
relations  to  efforts  in  health,  agriculture  cooperative  development, 
employment,  productivity,  village  infrastructure  development  and  other 
community  activities  corresponding  to  both  national  program  priorities 
and  increasingly  to  specific  community  needs  becomes  increasingly  clear. 
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The  Strength  of  nonformal  education  lies  in  its  potential  variety,  flexibili- 
ty, adaptiveness  and  responsiveness. 

INTERLOCK 

Nonformal  education,  the  informal  sector,  and  appropriate  techno- 
logy are  all  alive  and  well  in  their  own  right;  but  as  these  concepts  develop 
further  the  lines  of  distinction  will  continue  to  blur.  Each  possesses  in- 
herent strengths  and  weaknesses  when  applied  to  overall  community 
development  strategies. 

Nonformal  education  often  possesses  the  infrastructure  and  support 
mechanisms  so  much  needed  for  appropriate  technology  programs. 
Without  appropriate  community  approaches  and  informational  delivery 
systems  appropriate  technology  assumes  the  'doctor-patient'  stance  so 
often  problematic  in  'transfer  of  technology'  efforts.  One  criteria  for  ap- 
propriate technology  has  been  stated  as  follows,'  'making  technology  un- 
derstandable to  the  people  who  are  using  it  and  thus  suggesting  ideas  that 
could  be  used  in  further  innovation'.  In  this  context  the  role  of  non- 
formal  approaches  is  clear  with  the  emphasis  on  participation,  appro- 
priate methodologies  for  adult  and  out-of-school  community  pop- 
ulations and  two  way  communication.  Community  based  nonformal 
education  programs  provide  a  much  more  likely  testing  ground  for  the 
development  of  appropriate  technologies  since  they  maintain  solid  links 
with  the  community  daily  life;  as  opposed  to  university  or  special  center 
test  grounds. 

Both  appropriate  technology  and  nonformal  education  stress 
building  on  indigenous  experience  and  know-how.  One  of  their  main 
purposes  is  to  organize  or  'match'  existing  needs  with  existing  resources. 
The  active,  inventive,  motivated  members  of  the  informal  sector  must 
surely  constitute  a  tremendous  resource  pool  appropriate  to  both 
programs.  On  the  other  hand,  programs  in  nonformal  education  and  ap- 
propriate technology  can  lend  useful  support  to  the  informal  sector 
through  better  communication,  increased  support,  broader  under- 
standing of  constraints,  and  assistance  in  developing  problem  solving 
capability. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  not  everyone  will  have  the  intelligence,  re- 
sourcesfulness,  perserverance  or  skills  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions confronted.  This  again  poses  a  role  for  nonformal  education 
systems  that  are  closely  aligned  with  and  responsive  to  local  needs  and 


I     Ken  Darrow,  "Appropriate  Technology  .Source  Book",  Volunteers  in  Asia 
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conditions.  Formal  systems  of  transfer  of  set  bodies  of  knowledge  and 
skills  are  fine  in  unchanging  circumstances,  but  as  is  clear  now  even  in 
developing  countries  we  need  to  provide  people  with  the  How  that  will 
enable  them  to  adapt  to  an  everchanging  set  of  circumstances. 

In  order  to  continue  to  be  effective,  programs  must  begin  from  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  Many  bodies  are  currently  concerned  with  the 
overlap  in  their  programs,  and  coordination  often  means  elimination  of 
overlap.  Maybe  it  is  time  that  we  see  these  points  of  overlap  rather  as 
logical  places  for  mutual  cooperation;  since  as  we  see  in  the  communities 
we  work  with,  there  is  seldom  a  clear  dilineation  of  where,  say,  education 
stops  and  village  development  begins.  Education  must  be  seen,  like  com- 
munication, as  a  two  way  process  that  builds  awareness,  in  both  the 
program  planners  as  well  as  in  the  actual  beneficiaries  of  the  proposed 
program. 

As  developed  in  this  paper,  appropriate  technology,  the  informal  sec- 
tor, and  nonformal  education  are  inseparable  in  reality.  The  question 
remains  in  this,  as  in  other  areas,  will  be  able  to  learn  and  adapt  our  out- 
looks and  approaches  so  that  we  can  really  be  of  assistance  in  helping 
people  develop  and  strengthen  the  processes,  tools,  skills,  knowledge,  and 
cooperation  that  they  will  need  in  coping  with  their  future. 

CONCLUSION 

We  must  learn  from  and  build  on  the  skillfulness  and  resource- 
fullness  of  artisans,  craftsmen,  and  small  entrepreneurs  who  are  able  to 
carve  out  a  livelihood  despite  grave  challenges.  Their  case  is  slowly  gain- 
ing the  attention  of  policy  makers:  but  our  sensitivity,  knowledge, 
responsiveness  and  communications  skills  must  be  improved.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Bandung  battery  producer  who  was  unable  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  official  bodies  charged  with  helping  small  business  due  to 
various  bureaucratic/regulatory  restraints  —  while  in  fact  he  had  some 
2,000  regular  customers  from  every  strata  of  the  population.  The  winds  of 
government  policy  and  foreign  aid  still  blow  hot  and  cold  on  these  issues; 
often  preventing  effective  programs  from  ever  taking  root. 

Foreign  aid  comes  with  strings,  and  by  nature  is  tied  to  priorities  of 
the  donor  as  well  as  the  receiver;  whether  multilateral,  bilateral,  mis- 
sionary, voluntary.  Currently  themes  adapted  by  most  groups  revolve 
around  the  concept  of  "basic  needs"  of  the  "poorest  of  the  poor".  Still,  it 
is  estimated  that  only  between  10%  to  40%  of  the  assistance  dollars  ever 
reach  the  "target  population".  From  the  political  side  this  has  its  benefits, 
since  it  stabilizes  governments  and  inter-government  relations,  often  by 
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Strengthening  the  society's  elite.  Participation  of  the  people  in  their  own 
development  is  given  constant  lip  service. 

There  is  a  large  time  factor  involved  as  programs  try  to  help  people 
help  themselves  rather  than  give  quick  shots  of  "relief  aid.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  that  we  sharpen  our  own  knowledge  and  approach  rather  than  create 
more  ineffective  assistance  structures.  Possibly  we  can  begin  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  informal  sector,  since  they  reflect  how  people  who  are  forced 
into  difficult  circumstances  search  for  new  skills  and  sources  of  liveli- 
hood. 
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CONFLICTING  TERRITORIAL  AND 
JURISDICTIONAL  CLAIMS  IN 
SOUTH  CHINA  SEA 


Hasjim  DJALAL 


NATURAL  SET-UP 

According  to  the  International  Hydrographic  Bureau,  South  China  Sea^ 
is  defined  as  the  body  of  water  stretching  from  south-westerly  to  north- 
easterly direction,  bordered  in  the  South  by  3°  South  Latitude  between 
Sumatra  and  KaUmantan  (Karimata  Straits)  and  in  the  North  by  the  Strait 
of  Taiwan  from  the  northern  tip  of  Taiwan  to  the  Fukien  coast  of  China. 
It  covers  about  4  million  sq.  kilometres  of  waters. 

The  .seabed  area  of  the  South  China  Sea  consists  of  about  L7  million 
s  q.  kilometres  of  continental  shelf  of  less  than  200  m  isobath  and  about 
2.3  million  sq.  kilometres  of  seabed  area  deeper  than  200  meter  isobath. 
The  continental  shelf  area  is  mainly  located  in  the  western  and  southern 
parts  (Sunda  Shelf),  while  the  deeper  part  is  located  much  more  to  the 
north-east.  The  deeper  part,  in  some  area  reaching  more  than  5000 
metres  (South  China  Sea  Basin),  is  dotted  by  various  shallow  banks  and 
corral  reef  islands.  There  are  about  200  islands  in  the  South  China  Sea 
area,  most  of  them  are  not  suitable  for  human  habitation.  But  they  are 
important  for  economic,  strategic,  political  and  legal  reasons.  Adjacent  to 
the  South  China  Sea  proper,  lie  various  seas  claimed  by  Indonesia  and  the 


I    The  use  of  the  term  "South  China  Sea"  in  this  paper  is  without  prejudice  to  the  pohtical 
■   or  legal  implications  of  such  term.  It  is  recognized  that  others  may  prefer  to  use  the  term 
"Eastern  Sea",  "South  East  Asian  Sea",  or  other  similar  terms.  The  term  "South  China 
Sea"  has  been  used  in  this  paper  simply  for  convenience  since  the  term  could  more  easi- 
ly be  found  in  many  literatures. 
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Philippines  as  their  archipelagic  waters,  primarily  the  Java  and  the  Sulu 
Seas. 

The  South  China  Sea  area  is  characterized  by  the  monsoon  regime  in 
which  the  climate  is  dominated  by  2  monsoon  seasons.  To  the  north  of  the 
equator,  the  dry  season  extends  from  October  to  April  with  north- 
easterly winds  strongest  in  January  and  February.  The  wet  monsoon  ex- 
tends from  August  to  September  with  South-westerly  winds  strongest  in 
July  and  August.  To  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  winds  from  October  to 
April  tend  to  be  north-westerly  or  westerly  and  from  August  to  Sep- 
tember they  are  south-easterly.  The  monsoon  system  is  reflected  in  the 
circulation  of  the  South  China  Sea.  Under  the  influence  of  the  north-east 
monsoon  in  the  northern  hemisphere  winter,  the  main  surface  currents 
are  to  the  south-west.  At  this  time,  the  main  flow  into  the  South  China  Sea 
is  from  the  Formosa  Strait  and  Bashi  Channel,  while  the  main  outflow  is 
through  the  Karimata  and  Caspar  straits  into  the  Java  Sea.  During  the 
south-west  monsoon  period,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  summer,  the 
general  surface  currents  system  is  essentially  reversed.  The  main  inflow  is 
from  the  Java  Sea  and  the  main  outflow  is  through  the  Formosa  Strait  and 
Bashi  Channel.  All  this  is  important  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  en- 
vironmental protection  and  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  South 
China  Sea. 

The  South  China  Sea  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  Fisheries  are  based  upon 
large  numbers  of  short-lived  species.  Unlike  the  Banda  Sea  area  in  Indo- 
nesia (which  is  characterized  by  rich  tuna  ground  important  for  world 
market),  the  species  in  the  South  China  Sea  are  so  numerous  that  make 
large-scale  fishing  industry  of  one  type  of  species  somewhat  difTicult.  It  is 
not  uncommon  that  in  a  single  trawl  haul,  200  species  would  be  caught, 
±  8096  of  which  would  be  no  or  little  commercial  value.  There  are  more 
than  2500  fish  species  in  the  Indo-Malay  region  alone. 

The  seabed  of  the  South  China  Sea  is  also  expected  to  have  extensive 
hydrocarbon  and  fossil  oil  especially  in  the  shelf  area  on  the  western  side 
and  in  shallow  patches  of  the  South  China  Sea  Basin.  The  exploitation 
conducted  by  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  in  their  own  continental  shelves  as 
well  as  by  the  Philippines  in  the  Reed  Banks  give  credence  to  such  expec- 
tation. 


POLITICAL  SET-UP 

The  South  Ch  ina  Sea  is  largely  sutTOunded  by  independent,  although  ex- 
tremely different,  countries.  Only  Hong  Kong,  Macao  and  Brunei  are  still 
under  outside  or  foreign  domination.  The  size  of  the  countries  surroun- 
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ding  the  sea  differs  markedly  from  the  smallest  Singapore  (581  sq.  km)  to 
the  largest  Indonesia  (1.5  million  sq.  km  of  land  area).  The  length  of  the 
coast-lines  also  differs  markedly  from  the  shortest  Singapore  (140  km)  to 
the  longest  Indonesia  (56.834  km).  The  differences  could  further  be  noted 
from  the  population  which  varies  from  the  smallest  Singapore 
(±  2.250.000)  to  the  largest  Indonesia  (around  130  million);  GNP  from 
the  smallest  Laos  (193  million  US  $)  to  the  largest  Indonesia  (US  $  8.430 
million);  personal  consumption  expenditure  per  capita  from  the  lowest 
Indonesia  (US  $  107)  to  the  highest  Singapore  (US  $  666);  employment  in 
fisheries  from  the  lowest;  Brunei  (360  persons)  to  the  highest  Indonesia 
(more  than  1  million  fishermen);  and  catching  of  fish  from  the  lowest 
Brunei  (1500  metric  tons  a  year)  to  the  highest  Thailand  (1.587.000  metric 
tons  a  year).  The  consumption  of  fish  per  capita  of  the  nations  around  the 
South  China  Sea  is  also  different  markedly,  starting  from  the  lowest  per 
capita  consumption  of  fish  of  10.2  kilograms  per  year  in  Indonesia,  to 
25.7  kilograms  in  Malaysia  and  to  the  highest  48.1  kilograms  in  Hong 
Kong.' 

The  political  colors  of  the  States  surrounding  the  South  China  Sea  area 
also  markedly  different  from  the  communist  northern  coasdines  (the 
PRC,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia)  with  all  its  internal  or  intra-mural  conflicts 
and  rivalries,  to  the  non-communist  southern  and  eastern  coastlines 
(Thailand,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  Taiwan). 
The  geographical  facts  indicate  that  the  non-communist  coastlines  as 
well  as  offshore  islands  off  Asian  mainland  control  maritime  approaches 
to  and  from  the  coastlines  of  the  communist  mainland. 

MILITARY  SET-UP 

As  the  result  of  30  years  of  war,  Vietnam  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
great  powers  in  Asia  in  terms  of  military  capability  and  war  experience. 
The  United  States  left  behind  more  than  US  $  10  billion  worth  of  military 
hardwares.  Its  military  forces  far  exceed  the  numbers  of  military  forces  of 
all  ASEAN  member  countries  put  together.  At  the  end  of  the  Vietnamese 
war,  Vietnam  has  more  than  700.000'armed  forces,  consisdng  of  24  infan- 
try divisions,  3  training  divisions,  I  commando  artilery  consisdng  of  10 
regiments,  10  reserve  infantry  regiments,  15  guided  missiles  regiments 
(SAM)  and  40  infantry  regiments  (AA).  Compared  to  the  members  of 
ASEAN,  the  strength  of  the  Vietnamese  forces  are  as  follows': 


2  See,  John  C.  Marr,  Fishery  and  Resource  Management  in  South  East  Asia,  Washington,  D.C. 
February  1976 

3  Tempo.  Jakarta  23  September  1978,  quoting  The  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies 
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Armed  Forces     :    700.000  Vietnamese  compared  to  628.000  of  ASEAN 
countries; 

Tanks  :   900  Vietnamese  compared  to  about  400  of  ASEAN 

countries; 

Warships  :   90  Vietnamese  compared  to  3 1 8  of  ASEAN  countries ; 

War  Planes        :    268  Vietnamese  compared  to  344  of  ASEAN  coun- 
tries. 

Up  to  now,  it  is  not  clearly  known  whether  any  of  the  Great  Powers  is 
stationing  its  fleets  permanently  to  or  in  the  South  China  Sea,  although  it 
is  generally  known  that  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet,  on  occasions, 
does  send  warships  to  or  through  the  South  China  Sea.  Equally,  the 
Soviet  Fleets  have  also  been  known  to  make  itself  felt  in  or  through  the 
waterways  from  time  to  time,  the  most  recent  of  which  was  during  the  last 
China-Vietnam  border  war. 


STRATEGIC  SET-UP 

The  South  China  Sea  is  one  of  the  most  strategic  waterways  in  the 
world.  The  approaches  to  the  South  China  Sea,  especially  the  Malacca, 
Singapura,  Sunda,  Bangka,  Karimata,  Gasper,  Balabac,  Mindoro,  Bashi 
and  Taiwan  Straits  are  controlled  by  non-communist  countries. 

The  South  China  Sea,  using  those  approaches,  are  important  for 
military,  commercial  as  well  as  tankers  routes.  The  Soviet  Navy  places 
great  importance  to  the  right  of  transit  passage  through  the  Malacca  and 
Singapore  Straits  as  well  as  through  the  surrounding  waters  in  the  South 
China  Sea  area,  primarily  because  these  passages  are  important  for  the 
communication  between  western  and  eastern  Rusia  through  the  warm 
waters  of  the  south  seas.  At  the  same  time.  South  China  Sea  would  enable 
the  Soviet  Union,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  "squeeze"  China  in  its  ideological 
and  strategic  warfare  against  that  country. 

For  Japan,  South  China  Sea  and  its  most  important  approaches, 
namely  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  are  extremely  important  for 
its  economic  and  strategic  lifelines  since  more  than  8096  of  its  oil  imports 
are  transported  through  the  waterways.  At  the  same  time,  the  waterways 
are  also  extremely  important  to  Japan  for  shipping  in  its  trade  with 
South-East  Asia,  South  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Europe.  Also  the 
United  States  has  always  been  interested  in  the  area  because  it  offers  the 
shortest  route  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  because  it  is  es- 
sential for  the  movement  of  the  United  States  fleets,  either  for  its  own 
global  strategy  or  for  the  purpose  of  defending  its  allies  in  the  region. 
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Only  the  People's  Republic  of  China  seems  to  be  in  a  difTerent  situa- 
tion. Being  basically  a  continental  country,  largely  still  agricultural  with 
the  largest  population  in  the  world  to  feed,  China  is  still  largely  inward- 
looking,  although  lately  it  has  begun  to  pay  increasing  interest  to  the 
South  China  Sea  area.  Militarily,  China  is  still  basically  a  continental 
country  with  large  army  but  little  navy  or  air  force,  although  recently  it 
has  begun  to  develop  its  naval  capabilities,  perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  rid 
itself  of  the  extremely  strangulating  encirclements  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States. 


CONFLICTING  TERRITORIAL  CLAIMS 

Lately,  the  South  China  Sea  area  has  been  beset  by  various  territorial, 
jurisdictional  and  other  claims,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
various  territorial  claims  to  the  numerous  islands  in  the  area  which  until 
recently  were  left  practically  undisturbed,  such  as: 

a)  Paracels 

Both  China  and  Vietnam  claim  territorial  sovereignty  over  the 
Paracels  island  group  situated  south-east  of  China.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
former  regime  of  South  Vietnam  until  the  PRC  took  it  by  force  in  1976.  It 
is  not  clear  what  is  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  in  Vietnam 
towards  the  Paracels,  but  it  could  be  safety  assumed  that  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  still  maintains  claim  over  the  island  group  against  the  occupa- 
tion by  China.  Both  the  PRC  and  Vietnam  rely  on  historical  records  to 
support  their  territorial  claims  to  the  Paracels  island  group.*  The  recent 
border  war  between  Vietnam  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
proven  the  strategic  significance  of  the  islands.  In  order  to  help  Vietnam 
ease  out  the  pressures  of  China,  there  was  speculation  that  Vietnam, 
assisted  by  the  Soviet  Navy,  might  try  to  take  over  Paracels.  Such  specula- 
tion had  not  materialized,  but  should  such  an  event  took  place,  the  securi- 
ty situation  in  South  China  Sea  would  have  been  greatly  affected. 

b)  Spratlys 

The  second  largest  conflict  regarding  territorial  claims  to  islands  con- 
cerns the  Spratly  islands  group  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  South  of 
the  Paracels.  Some  of  the  islands  are  presently  occupied  by  Vietnam, 


4  See,  Choon-Ho  Park,  "The  South  China  Sea  Disputes:  Who  Owns  the  Islands  and  the 
Natural  Resources",  Ocean  Development  and  Inlemalional  Law  Journal,  Volume  5,  No.  1, 
1978 
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some  by  the  Philippines  and  some  by  Taiwan.  They  are  also  claimed,  but 
not  occupied,  by  the  PRC.  The  Philippines  is  even  conducting  intensive 
and  extensive  exploration  for  oil  in  the  area.  In  1976,  they  struck  oil  in 
the  Reed  Banks.  Although  the  Spratly  islands  are  situated  quite  far  from 
the  Philippines  archipelago  and  from  its  "historical  claims"  based  on  the 
United  States  —  Spanish  Treaty  of  1898,  the  Philippines  bases  its  claim  to 
the  relevant  islands  on  prior  and  effective  occupation,  and  that  the  islands 
it  occupies  do  not  belong  to  Spratly  group.  It  is  expected  that  the  Philip- 
pines, a  country  being  poor  in  oil  resources,  will  maintain  its  claim  to  the 
islands  it  occupies.  The  efforts  of  the  Philippines  to  create  stability  in  the 
islands  and  to  strengthen  its  defence  capability  in  Palawan  island  could 
perhaps  be  looked  at  from  this  perspective.  Equally,  Vietnam  and  Taiwan 
are  also  expected  to  maintain  and  defend  their  territorial  claims  to  the 
islands,  although  between  Vietnam  and  the  Philippines  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  understanding  that  the  conflicting  claims  would  be  solved 
by  peaceful  means. 

c)  Phu  Quoc  Island 

The  other  important  territorial  claim  is  the  dispute  between  the 
former  Khmer  Republic  and  the  former  Republic  of  Vietnam  regarding 
ownership  of  some  islands  along  their  coast  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Thailand,  especially  the  Phu  Quoc  Island.  It  was  understood  that  the 
conflict  continued  between  the  Government  of  Kampuchea  and  the 
Government  of  Vietnam.  At  one  point,  the  Government  of  Khmer  was 
ready  to  compromise  with  the  former  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  but 
such  an  attempt  was  not  successful  to  induce  settlement.  The  fact  that  a 
new  regime  in.  Pnompenh  is  now  friendly  to  Vietnam  should  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  problem  is  now  automatically  solved;  it  could  surface 
again  in  the  future. 

The  nature  of  the  claim  of  the  PRC  to  the  South  China  Sea  is 
enigmatic.  Maps  produced  in  China  frequently  indicated  the  boundaries 
of  China  extending  southward  to  cover  practically  all  South  China  Sea 
area  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  moving  southward  along  the  Vietnamese 
coasts  to  the  eastern  side  of  Natuna,  then  moving  up  northward  along  the 
coasts  of  Serawak,  Brunei,  Sabah  and  the  Philippines;  thus  including  all 
the  island  groups  in  the  South  China  Sea,  except  the  Indonesian  Natuna 
group  and  the  islands  towards  the  west  and  south  of  Natuna.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  lines  indicated  in  the  Chinese  maps  are  intended  as  the 
limits  of  the  Chinese  territorial  claim  towards  the  whole  area,  thus  in- 
cluding the  islands,  the  sea,  the  airspace,  the  seabed  and  all  the  resources 
contained  therein;  or  whether  the  lines  simply  indicate  that  only  the 
islands  contained  within  the  lines  which  are  claimed  by  the  PRC.  Careful 
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reading  of  the  Chinese  statements  on  this  matter,  especially  those  at  the 
ICAO  meetings,*  indicates  that  the  Chinese  territorial  claims  are  limited 
towards  the  islands  and  all  rights  related  thereto,  and  not  territorial 
claims  over  the  South  China  Sea  as  a  whole.  Although  the  nature  of  the 
claim  is  unclear,  it  is  expected  that  China  will  continue  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  claim,  perhaps  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  TERRITORIAL  CONFLICTS 

The  claims  of  territorial  sovereignty  over  islands  in  the  South  China 
Sea  have  various  significance.  Politically,  the  islands  have  been  claimed  by 
some  countries  (Vietnam  and  the  PRC)  as  integral  parts  of  their  countries 
for  ages.  Any  compromise  to  setde  the  disputes  gauged  with  such 
emotional  and  historical  complicities  would  be  difficult  to  defend 
politically  on  domestic  level.  Therefore,  an  alternative  would  seem  to  go 
on  claiming  with  the  possibility  of  continuing  tensions  and  possibly  arm- 
ed conflicts.  The  solution  through  Judicial  procedures,  either  through  ar- 
bitration or  through  other  compulsory  judicial  settlements  (such  as 
through  the  International  Court  of  Justice)  seem  to  be  impossible,  since 
the  countries  concerned  do  not  accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
ICJ  as  well  as  other  third  party  compulsory  judicial  setdement  of  disputes 
relating  to  territorial  sovereignty. 

Strategically,  the  control  over  the  islands  would  give  the  controling 
States  tremendous  power  over  the  stability  of  the  South  China  Sea  area, 
since  the  islands  straddle  the  routes  of  international  sea  and  air  com- 
munications. The  States  who  control  the  islands  would  also  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  upset  strategic  movements  of  the  Great  Powers;  thus  such  control 
may  have  its  repercussions  to  the  world  situation  in  general.  The  control 
of  the  islands  by  force  hosdle  to  Japan  could  almost  certainly  upset  the 
lifeline  of  Japan,  thus  the  future  and  stability  of  Japan  itself  For  the  coun- 
tries around  the  South  China  Sea  area,  control  over  the  islands  are  also 
important  for  their  own  respective  or  collective  security.  If  the  islands  are 
controlled  by  the  communist  forces,  then  the  perimeter  of  the  communist 
forces  in  South  China  Sea  is  substandally  moved  southward  closer  to  the 
Philippines,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  The  position  of  Indonesian  islands 
of  Natuna  is  therefore  becoming  more  important  as  a  bullwark  for  such 
possibility. 


5  In  1976,  the  Delegation  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the  ICAO  Meeting  stated 
that  "the  Chinese  Delegation  reiterates  that  the  South  China  Sea  ulands  have  always  been 
part  of  China's  territory  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  alone  has  the  sovereign 
rights  to  establish  and  operate  domestic  air  routes  to  Tungsha  Islands,  Hsisha  Islands 
(Paracels),  Nansha  Islands  (Spratly)  and  ohter  islands  in  the  South  China  Sea". 
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From  legal  and  economic  point  of  view,  the  ownership  or  territorial 
sovereignty  over  the  islands  will  entail  substantial  extensions  of  national 
jurisdiction  over  the  resources  of  the  exclusive  economic  zones  and  of  the 
continental  shelf  From  the  legal  point  of  view,  an  island  is  defined  as  "a 
naturally  formed  area  of  land  surrounded  by  waters,  which  is  above 
waters  at  high  tide"  (Article  121  paragraph  1  of  the  ICNT).  The  recent 
trends  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  indicate  that  an  island  shall  have 
the  territorial  sea  of  12  miles,  contiguous  zone  of  24  miles,  exclusive 
economic  zone  of  200  miles  and  continental  shelf  up  to  200  miles  or  up  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  continental  "margin",  if  such  margin  extends 
beyond  200  miles.  Only  rocks  "which  cannot  sustain  human  habitation 
or  economic  life  of  their  own",  shall  not  be  given  exclusive  economic 
zone  or  continental  shelf  although  those  rocks  will  be  allowed  to  have  12 
miles  territorial  sea  and  24  miles  contiguous  zone  (Article  121  paragraph. 
3  of  the  ICNT).  It  would  be  difficult  to  argue  or  to  decide  whether  rocks 
found  in  the  Paracels  and  the  Spratlys  can  or  cannot  sustain  human 
habitation  or  economic  life  of  their  own.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
of  them  are  easily  included  within  the  acceptable  meaning  of  "islands" 
and  therefore  could  have  their  own  200  miles  exclusive  economic  zone 
and  continental  shelf  up  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  continental  "margin". 

The  other  type  of  territorial  claims  in  the  South  China  Sea  is  the  Indo- 
nesian claim  over  the  archipelagic  waters  around  Natuna  and  Anambas 
islands  groups.  Unlike  the  undefined  Chinese  claim  in  South  China  Sea, 
the  Indonesian  claim  is  clearly  defined,  profoundly  substantiated  and  is 
being  maintained  through  the  years.  The  archipelagic  State  claim  of  In- 
donesia is  now  gaining  acceptance  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  The 
claim  is  based  on  the  need  to  maintain  the  unity  of  Indonesia  by  drawing 
straight  baselines  connecting  the  outermost  points  of  the  outermost 
islands  of  Indonesia.  The  12  mile  territorial  sea,  the  24  mile  contiguous 
zone,  the  200  mile  exclusive  economic  zone  and  the  continental  shelf  up 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  continental  margin,  are  measured  from  these 
archipelagic  baselines  (Article  48  of  the  Informal  Composite  Negotiating 
Text  =  ICNT). 


CONFLICTING  SOVEREIGN  RIGHTS  AND  JURISDICTIONAL 
CLAIMS 

Aside  from  the  territorial  claims  to  the  islands  and  such  waters  in  the 
South  China  Sea,  the  claims  to  sovereign  rights  over  the  natural  resources 
and  claims  to  jurisdiction  over  scientific  research  and  marine  preservation 
in  the  area  are  also  important.  As  the  developments  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  indicate,  the  future  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  would  almost 
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certainly  recognize  the  rights  of  coastal  States  to  claim  200  mile  exclusive 
economic  zone  and  continental  shelf  up  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  continen- 
tal margin.  Since  no  part  of  the  South  China  Sea  area  between  land  areas 
is  wider  than  400  miles,  it  is  certain  that  the  national  claims  of  200  mile 
exclusive  economic  zone  and  the  continental  shelf  up  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  continental  margin  would  be  overlapping.  The  problems  of  delimita- 
tion between  opposite  and  adjacent  states  are  therefore  becoming 
paramount. 

According  to  International  Law,  the  coastal  State  excercises  sovereign 
rights  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  exploiting  natural  resources  of 
the  continental  shelf  outside  the  area  of  the  territorial  sea,  "to  a  depth  of 
200  metres  or,  beyond  that  limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent 
waters  admits  of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  said  area" 
(Article  1  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  Continental  Shelf,  29  April  1958). 
The  recent  trends  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  indicate  that  the  limit 
of  "exploitability"  is  going  to  be  replaced  by  the  limit  of  the  outer  edge  of 
the  continental  "margin".  Currently,  negotiations  are  still  progressing  in 
the  Conference  to  define  the  limit  of  "the  outer  edge  of  the  continental 
margin".  Since  the  depth  of  the  Sunda  Shelf  on  the  western  and  southern 
part  of  the  South  China  Sea  is  less  than  200  metres  isobath,  the  whole 
natural  resources  of  the  seabed  area  in  those  parts  of  South  China  Sea 
therefore  belong  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  coastal  States.  On  this 
basis,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  undertook  negotiations  in  1969  leading  to 
an  agreement  in  1970,  delimiting  their  respective  continental  shelf  boun- 
daries in  South  China  Sea  between  peninsula  Malaysia  and  Anambas 
islands  and  between  Natuna  islands  and  Serawak.  Many  States  in  the  area 
have  also  attempted  to  delimit  their  respective  continental  shelf  boun- 
daries, such  as  between  Malaysia  and  Thailand,  although  the  results  of 
those  negotiations  are  unknown.  There  would  also  be  a  problem  of 
delimitation  between  West  Malaysia  and  Vietnam  and  between  Serawak  — 
Sabah  and  whoever  may  own  the  Spratly  Islands  group.  Various  delimita- 
tion problems  involving  the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  Vietnam,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  Taiwan,  depending  on  who  would  finally  be 
recognized  as  the  owners  of  the  various  small  islands  in  South  China  Sea, 
would  certainly  arise.  Some  of  the  negotiations  have  taken  place  between 
the  countries  concerned  with  unknown  results,  and  some  have  not  yet 
even  taken  place. 


DELIMITATION  PROBLEMS 


As  far  as  Indonesia  is  concerned,  the  most  important  remaining 
problems  of  delimitation  in  South  China  Sea  is  the  efforts  to  solve  the 
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continental  shelf  boundaries  with  Vietnam.  Efforts  to  sort  out  the  boun- 
daries had  been  made  since  the  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  regime  was  still  in 
power  in  Saigon.  But  the  efforts  failed  primarily  because  of  the  following: 

a)  From  technical  point  of  view,  Indonesia  started  the  exploratory  infor- 
mal and  unofficial  talk  from  its  archipelagic  state  concept  and  there- 
fore would  like  to  draw  the  median  line  between  the  outermost  points 
of  its  outermost  islands  and  the  outermost  points  of  the  outermost 
islands  of  Vietnam.  This  was  similar  to  the  solution  arrived  at  between 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  and  some  other  neighbouring  countries.  The 
former  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
recognizing  Indonesian  archipelagic  State  regime  and  agreed  to  draw 
median  line  between  the  two  countries,  was  nevertheless  of  the  opi- 
nion that  the  median  line  should  be  drawn  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Indonesian  mainland  (Kalimantan)  and  the  coasts  of  the  Vietnamese 
mainland,  since,  in  the  opinion  of  the  then  South  Vietnam,  the  loca- 
tion and  the  size  of  the  Indonesian  islands  straddling  the  South  China 
Sea  posed  "special  circumstances"  for  the  purpose  of  continental  shelf 
boundary  delimitation.  Many  efforts  to  solve  the  differences  had  later 
been  attempted  without  much  success. 

b)  Legally,  Indonesia  had  difficulty  to  undertake  the  talk  since  it  did  not 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  the  former  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Indonesia  was  therefore  anxious  to  avoid  implication  that  it  had 
granted  de  Jure  recognition  to  the  Government  of  Nguyen  Van  Thieu, 
and  therefore  was  not  prepared  to  have  direct  Government  to 
Government  official  negotiation  with  the  former  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  since  such  an  undertaking,  under  Inter- 
national Law,  would  constitute  an  indirect  de  jure  recognition  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  Indonesia  was  merely  prepared  to 
discuss  the  matters  at  the  level  of  oil  companies  with  the  view  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  provisional  arrangement  without  necessarily  concluding 
agreement  between  Governments. 

c)  Politically,  the  former  Government  of  South  Vietnam  proved  itself  to 
be  weaker  and  weaker  everyday,  leading  the  Indonesian  side  to  doubt 
the  usefulness  of  trying  to  reach  an  understanding  with  a  regime 
whose  future  was  becoming  doubtful  and  uncertain  from  day  to  day. 

.^fter  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  solve  the  problems  with  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  The  atmosphere  of  the  negotiation  was  good  and  the  attempts 
by  both  sides  to  reach  solution  were  serious;  yet  more  time  and  efforts  are 
required  before  agreement  could  be  concluded  between  Indonesia  and 
Vietnam  on  this  matter.  The  fact  that  Vietnam  has,  for  the  first  time,  been 
prepared  to  negotiate  its  maritime  boundaries  with  its  neighbours,  was  an 
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extremely  important  development  which,  hopefully,  could  lead  to  in- 
creasing stability  in  South  East  Asia. 

Moreover,  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong  and  President  Soeharto,  in 
their  joint  communique  of  23  September  1978,  have  agreed  to  continue 
negotiation  on  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  national  legislation 
of  the  respective  countries  and  international  law. 

Aside  from  the  continental  shelf  delimitation  problems,  countries 
around  South  China  Sea  would  also  face  problems  of  exclusive  economic 
zone  delimitations.  Although  up  .  to  now  only  the  PRC,  Vietnam  and 
Kampuchea  had  declared  their  exclusive  economic  zone  of  200  miles, 
other  coastal  states  in  South  China  Sea,  namely  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indo- 
nesia, Singapore  and  the  Philippines,  would  almost  certainly  follow  suit 
very  soon.  If  and  when  these  countries  do  declare  their  own  respective  ex- 
clusive economic  zones  in  South  China  Sea,  the  problems  of  delimitation 
would  be  intensified,  primarily  because  the  boundaries  for  the  continen- 
tal shelf,  which  up  to  now  are  still  uncertain,  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
boundaries  for  the  exclusive  economic  zone,  since  the  reasons  and  the 
area  covered  by  the  establishment  of  the  exclusive  economic  zone  and  the 
continental  shelf  could  be  different. 


PROSPECTS 

Judging  from  the  complexities  of  the  various  territorial  claims  to 
various  islands  in  South  China  Sea,  territorial  claims  to  archipelagic 
waters  by  Indonesia,  the  enigmatic  Chinese  historical  claims  to  large  por- 
tion of  the  South  China  Sea  area,  the  various  political  systems  among  the 
littoral  states,  the  various  theories  for  delimiting  maritime  boundaries, 
the  various  interests  involved  in  claiming  sovereign  rights  over  the 
resources  of  the  exclusive  economic  zone  and  the  continental  shelf,  and  so 
on,  the  prospects  for  the  solution  of  those  problems  are  indeed  difficult  if 
not  impossible. 

Yet,  various  factors  have  recently  worked  positively  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems.  Firstly,  for  the  States  surrounding  the  South  China 
Sea,  the  strategic  significance  of  the  waterways  for  outside  powers  has,  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  proven  to  be  disconforting.  Experiences  have  told 
them  that  the  rivalries  of  those  outside  powers  for  control  of  South  East 
Asia,  whether  continental  or  its  offshore  lands  and  waters,  could  bring 
them  more  tension  than  stability.  In  the  past,  the  rivalries  had  led  to 
various  forms  of  domination  of  the  area  by  various  European  powers; 
and  recently  the  rivalries  had  brought  decades  of  war  and  instability  in  the 
continental  South  East  Asia.  It  is  not  so  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
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peoples  and  Governments  of  the  region  are  increasingly  aware  that  their 
future  development  and  stability  reside  in  developing  better  under- 
standing and  co-operation  among  themselves.  Thus,  the  notion  of  South 
East  Asia  for  South  East  Asians,  although  vaguely  in  the  beginning,  has 
now  begun  to  take  shape.  As  a  result  of  this,  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
among  the  South  East  Asian  States  that  conflicts  relating  to  maritime 
claims  and  delimitations  should  and  could  be  solved  peacefully  by 
agreements  through  negotiations  among  themselves. 

Secondly,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  devising  a  new  concept, 
namely  the  concept  of  "semi-enclosed-seas",  of  which  the  South  China 
Sea  is  definitely  one  of  them.  Article  123  of  the  Informal  Composite 
Negotiating  Text  (ICNT),  stipulates  that  states  bordering  the  semi  enclos- 
ed seas  "should  co-operate  with  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
and  duties  under  the  present  Convention".  To  achieve  this  objective,  the 
future  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention,  if  accepted  by  the  Conference,  would 
encourage  the  coastal  states:  (a)  to  co-ordinate  the  management,  conser- 
vation, exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea;  (b)  - 
to  co-ordinate  the  implementation  of  their  rights  and  duties  with  respect 
of  the  preservation  of  the  marine  environment;  (c)  to  co-ordinate  their 
scientific  research  policies  and  undertake  where  appropriate  joint 
programs  of  scientific  research  in  the  area;  and  (d)  to  invite,  as  ap- 
propriate, other  interested  states  or  international  organizations  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention  relating  to  the  semi-enclosed  sea.  In  short,  the  new  Law  of 
the  Sea  will  encourage  cooperation  rather  than  confrontation  among 
states  bordering  semi-enclosed  seas. 

Thirdly,  the  after-war  situation  has  brought  a  fundamental  reality  to 
Vietnam,  namely  the  pressing  needs  to  concentrate  on  its  domestic 
economic  development.  To  achieve  this  objective,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Vietnam  to  improve  its  relations  with  other  countries  in  the  region, 
especially  with  ASEAN  member  states,  including  Indonesia.  Vietnam 
would  also  have  to  open  the  area  of  its  continental  shelf  to  exploration 
and  exploitation,  and  such  an  undertaking  could  only  be  advanced 
satisfactorily  if  and  when  its  continental  shelf  boundaries  are  fixed  by 
agreements  with  the  neighbouring  countries  concerned.  Otherwise,  no 
investors  would  be  interested  to  invest  large  amounts  of  capitals  into  a 
disputed  area  or  into  an  area  poorly  demarcated. 

How  much  the  needs  to  defend  respective  national  interests  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  increasing  needs  to  solve  them  quickly  by  peaceful 
negotiation  on  the  other  hand,  would  increase  the  prospect  for  solution, 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime,  Indonesia  should  continue  to  ex- 
plore and  exploit  the  continental  shelf  which  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  International  Law  belongs  to  her,  namely  up  to  the  median  line 
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between  Indonesia  and  Vietnam,  using  the  outermost  points  of  the  outer- 
most islands  of  the  two  countries  as  the  starting  points  or  baselines.  As 
Article  6  paragraph  1  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  stated,  "In  the  absence  of  agreement  and  unless  another  boundary 
line  is  justified  by  special  circumstances,  the  boundary  is  the  median  line 
every  point  of  which  is  equidistant  from  the  nearest  points  of  the  baselines 
from  which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  of  each  State  is  measured". 
Indonesia  should  continue  to  maintain  and  defend  this  position.  At  the 
same  time,  Indonesia  should  always  be  prepared  to  continue  negotiations 
to  solve  the  delimitation  problems  with  the  neighbouring  countries 
through  agreement. 
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Figure  I.  The  Spratly  Islands  under  divided  control 


P:  Thi-tu  and  4  other  islets  held  by  the  Philippines 

R:  Reed  Bank  drilling  by  a  Philippine-US-Swedish  (Seafront-Amoco-Salen)  consortium 

T:  Itu-aba  and  a  few  other  islets  held  by  Taiwan 

V:  Spratly  Island  and  12  other  islets  held  by  Vietnam 
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101°  102*  103°  '"^v104° 

  Khmer  Republic  s  cloimocJ  boundary  ond  conccsiions 

—  —  —  —   South  VietnamciO  clofmcd  boundary 

  Khmer  Republic  i  proposed  seHlemenI  rciecled  by  Violndm 

Figure  2.  Claims  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand 
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THE  GEO  POLITICS  OF 
RESHAPING  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ORDER:UNCTAD  V  ANDTHE  NIEO 

Murugesu  PATHMANATHAN 


The  legal  and  political  structure  underlying  international  economic 
relationship  was  set  forth  during  and  immediately  after  World  War  II  in  a 
number  of  agreements  regulating  monetary  affairs,  trade  and  develop- 
ment assistance.  International  developments  have  made  it  more  than 
clear  that  the  post-war  economic  conditions  upon  which  these  legal  and 
internadonal  frameworks  were  build  have  changed  markedly  as  a  result  of 
the  fall  from  dominance  of  the  U.S.  economy,  the  increasingly  inter- 
dependent character  of  the  world  economy  and  the  complexity  to 
regulate  it,  the  increased  economic  contact  with  the  Eastern  European 
socialist  countries,  and,  finally,  the  growing  number  and  importance  of 
independent  developing  nations. 

On  1  May  1974,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  adopted 
a  Declaration  and  a  Programme  of  Action  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New 
Internadonal  Economic  Order.  This  Declaration  summed  up  both  suc- 
cinctly and  forcefully  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  developing  nations  with  the 
prevailing  system  of  economic  relations  and  their  conviction  that  a  solu- 
don  of  their  problems  needed  more  than  peripheral  changes  or  adjust- 
ments to  the  international  economic  system.  The  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly  later  in  the  year  lent  support  to  the  necessity  for  revising  the 
rules  of  internadonal  economic  relations. 

The  fundamental  changes  envisaged  in  the  world  economic  system 
have  been  set  out  in  the  Declaration  and  the  Programme  of  Action  on  the 
Establishment  of  a  New  International  Economic  Order.  The  Programme 
of  Action  highlights  the  imperative  need  for  structural  changes  rather 
than  on  aid  and  other  mechanisms  for  the  transfer  of  financial  resources 
alone.  The  structural  changes  put  forth  cover  the  key  areas  of  significance 
to  the  developmental  process.  In  essence,  these  changes  amount  to  the 
need  for  the  developing  countries  to  be  in  greater  control  of  their  own 
desdnies,  to  be  involved  significandy  in  the  international  decision-making 
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process  but  also  of  the  very  systems  that  shape  or  determine  the  course  of 
events.  Broadly,  the  proposed  structural  changes  spread  out  to  at  least  five 
major  issue  areas. 

Firstly,  new  ground  rules  have  to  be  evolved  to  regulate  the  trade  of 
developing  countries  in  primary  products.  This  is  central  to  any  new 
economic  order,  for  the  developing  countries  are  still  vitally  depen- 
dent on  trade  in  primary  products  for  the  major  share  of  their  export 
earnings. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  overhaul  of  the  present  external 
framework  to  govern  the  industrialization  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  developing  countries  cannot  base  their  economic  development  on 
the  production  and  export  of  primary  commodities.  A  reformed  ex- 
ternal framework  for  industrialization  must  encompass,  among  other 
things,  expanding  external  markets  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  the 
developing  countries  and  also  new  guidelines  for  technology  trans- 
fer. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  need  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  international 
monetary  system  so  that  it  will  be  universal  in  membership  and  better 
serve  the  requirements  of  the  developing  countries  in  respect  of 
reserve  creation,  of  ajustment  mechanisms,  of  balance-of-payments 
support  and  of  participation  in  decision-making.  The  prevailing 
system  has  failed  in  every  respect  and  was  in  fact  designed  at  a  time 
when  the  developing  countries  and  their  needs  received  scant  atten- 
tion. 

Fourthly,  there  has  to  be  change  in  the  area  of  cooperation  among  the 
developing  nations  themselves.  This  cooperation,  among  the  develop- 
ing nations,  must  relate  both  to  action  by  the  developing  countries  to 
strengthen  their  bargaining  power  vis-a-vis  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
to  develop  stronger  economic  relationship  within  the  community  of 
developing  nations.  Cooperation  among  developing  countries  has 
been  termed  the  very  essence  of  the  concept  of  "collective-self- 
reliance",  and  which  should  constitute  an  integral  part  of  a  global 
strategy  for  development. 

Fifthly,  a  major  expansion  of  trade  and  other  exchanges  between  the 
developing  countries  and  the  socialist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  is 
required,  in  the  context  of  a  general  expansion  of  trade  and  economic 
cooperation  among  countries  having  different  economic  and  social 
systems. 

POWER,  VALUES  AND  THE  POLITICAL  REALITY 

The  Third  World's  attempt  to  rectify  the  inequities  of  the  old 
economic  order  provide  the  fundamental  thrust  for  the  New  Inter- 
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national  Economic  Order.  This  thrust  stems  from  the  realization  and  the 
exploitation  originating  in  the  unequal  relationship  in  international 
structures  and  mechanisms  which  put  the  Third  World  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage.  Briefly  some  of  these  areas  can  be  highlighted  as  follows: 

—  There  is  a  serious  imbalance  today  in  the  distribution  of  inter- 
nadonal  reserves.  The  community  of  poor  countries  with  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  world  population,  received  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  inter- 
national reserves  of  $131  billion  during  1970-74.  This  was  simply  due 
to  the  control  exercised  by  the  rich  nations  in  the  creation  and  dis- 
tribution of  international  reserves  through  the  expansion  of  their  own 
national  reserve  currencies  and  through  their  decisive  control  over 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The  crucial  element  in  any 
economic  system  is  its  credit  structure.  At  the  international  level,  this 
is  controlled  entirely  by  the  rich  nations.  This  is  not  an  unusual 
feature.  In  national  economic  systems,  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged sector  of  the  population  have  limited  access  to  credit 
facilities  unless  there  is  government  intervention  on  their  behalf 

—  The  distribution  of  value  added  to  the  products  traded  between  the 
developing  and  the  developed  countries  is  heavily  weighted  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  Of  the  final  price  that  the  consumers  in  the  international 
market  pay  for  the  produce  of  the  developing  nations  only  a  small 
fraction  goes  to  the  coffers  of  the  Third  World  countries.  This  is  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  too  weak  or  too  poor  to  exercise  any  in- 
fluence over  the  processing,  shipping  and  marketing  of  their  primary 
products.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  more  than  $200  billion  that 
end  consumers  pay,  only  about  $30  billion  is  received  by  the  Third 
World. 

—  Protectionist  policies  of  the  developed  countries  is  preventing  the 
developing  nations  from  receiving  its  due  share  of  the  global  wealth. 
The  so-called  "free"  international  market  mechanism  is  not  a  free 
market  because  the  policies  of  the  developing  countries  have  es- 
tablished restrictions  on  the  free  movement  of  labour  and  capital  as 
well  as  of  goods  and  services  so  that  rewards  to  factors  of  production 
are  not  equalized  all  over  the  world. 

—  The  relationship  between  the  multi-national  corporations  and  the 
developing  countries  is  another  manifestation  of  the  unequal 
relationship  between  the  poor  and  rich  nations.  In  the  past  the  con- 
tracts, leases  and  concessions  that  the  multinational  corporations  have 
negodated  with  the  countries  of  the  Third  World  reflect  an  in- 
equitable sharing  of  benefits. 

In  the  international  economic  decision-making  process  the  Third 
World  nations  have  only  a  pro  forma  role.  When  the  big  ten  of  the  in- 
dustrialized nadons  of  the  world  get  together  to  take  major  decisions 
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afTecting  the  world  economy,  the  advice  or  even  their  opinion  is  hard- 
ly solicited.  Their  voting  strength  in  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions, 
i.e.  the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total  and  their  numerical  majority  in  the  U.N.  Gener- 
al Assembly  has  provided  no  real  influence  until  recently  on  inter- 
national economic  decisions. 

The  unequal  relationship  is  also  found  in  the  intellectual  world  and 
the  international  mass  media  as  well.  Western  ideas,  concepts  and 
value  systems  have  played  a  dominant  role.  The  issues  of  inter- 
national economic  development,  while  they  are  of  fundamental  con- 
cern to  the  developing  world,  have  been  largely  debated  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  intellectual  community  of  the  developing  nations. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  and  a  Programme  of  Action  on 
the  Establishment  of  a  New  International  Economic  Order  and  the 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  the  debate  on  the  re- 
formation of  the  international  economic  system  has  been  enlarged  by  a 
wider  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  issues  involved.  To  some  extent, 
this  has  been  manifested  by  the  creation  of  various  agencies  and  forums 
seriously  committed  to  the  objectives  of  the  New  International  Economic 
Order.  They  include  among  others  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  the  Brandt  Commission,  the  North-South  Round- 
table  of  the  Society  for  International  Development,  and  the  cooperative 
endeavour  of  the  International  Foundation  for  Developing  Alternatives. 

On  a  more  significant  vein,  the  dialogue  on  the  establishment  of  a 
New  International  Economic  Order,  has  unveiled  the  realization  to  the 
international  community,  that  the  issues,  while  they  are  mainly  made  up 
of  economic  issues,  in  its  quintessence  imply  the  reshaping  not  merely  of 
the  international  economic  order  but  the  creation  of  a  New  International  Order, 
of  which  the  economic  aspects,  albeit  an  important  element,  is  not  the 
only  element. 

The  North-South  dialogue  has  focussed  on  a  specific  set  of  basic  inter- 
national economic  issues  which  will  critically  affect  the  future  course  of 
development  of  the  Third  World  and  the  Immediate  welfare  and  survival 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  its  inhabitants.  While  the  central  economic 
issues  are  crucial  questions  that  have  to  be  resolved,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  dialogue  is  first  and  foremost  a  political  process.  The 
primary  issue  is  the  restructuring  of  the  entire  international  order,  in- 
cluding its  objectives,  its  mechanisms  for  allocating  incomes  and  re- 
sources and  the  balancing  and  accomodation  of  conflicting  interests  and 
demands  of  the  parties  concerned. 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  North-South  dialogue  and  the  political 
process  within  the  international  system  are  inseparably  linked.  The  inter- 
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national  system  as  a  whole  is  made  up  of  three  main  overlapping  sub- 
systems —  the  political,  which  controls  the  attainment  of  its  objectives;  the 
economic,  which  provides  the  resources  for  the  achievement  of  these  ob- 
jectives; and  the  sociocultural,  which  determines  the  values  systems  im- 
plicit in  the  objectives. 

There  were  rwo  major  turning  points  in  the  international  system,  with 
regard  to  the  reshaping  of  the  international  economic  order.  Firstly,  the 
failure  of  the  "aid  programmes  of  the  late  50's  and  the  early  60's,  which 
were  conceived  as  stabilizers  to  check  serious  disfunctional  patterns  in  the 
international  economic  system.  This  failure  was  strongly  articulated  dur- 
ing UNCTAD  in  1964,  as  for  instance,  when  Richard  Gardner,  then 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  U.S.  —  noted: 

"It  was  the  first  major  conference  in  which  the  hnes  were  drawn  sharply  on  a  North- 
South  rather  than  an  East-West  basis". 

The  second  turning  point  came  about  at  the  Sixth  Special  Session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  1974,  resuldng  in  the  need  for  a  New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order  on  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
examination of  the  existing  pattern  of  economic  relationships.  It  did  not 
involve  piece-meal  adjustments.  Hence,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
first  and  foremost,  the  demand  for  a  New  International  Economic  Order 
is  a  political  demand.  In  taking  cognisance  of  this  entrenchment  of  the 
NIEO  in  what  could  be  termed  as  its  political  foundation,  the  various 
measures  and  strategies  proposed  for  the  creation  of  the  NIEO  should  be 
seen  as  being  of  secondary  importance,  when  taken  individually.  The 
significance  of  the  NIEO  is  rooted  in  the  reconsideration  of  concepts  and 
not  in  peripheral  remedies. 

All  systems,  whether  they  are  physical,  biological  or  social  survive 
through  adaptation,  redistribution  or  transformation  when  confronted 
with  challenges.  In  the  60's,  the  effort  of  adaptation  by  the  North  was  not 
sufficient.  Since  the  middle  of  the  70's  adaptation  will  no  longer  be  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  the  present  international  system  and  only  the  minimum 
amount  of  redistribution  which  underlies  the  NIEO  can  create  a  mean- 
ingful dialogue.  If  this  fails,  the  last  choice  will  be  in  due  course  a  radical 
transformation  and  not  just  structural  readjustments  of  the  system.  The 
crucial  governing  consideration  in  this  is  the  time  element.  While  adapta- 
tion is  a  relatively  smooth  process  which  leads  slowly  through  co- 
operation to  a  needed  transformation,  radical  transformation  is  often  the 
result  of  confrontation  and  conflict  which  results  either  in  the  evolution 
of  a  new  system  or  to  its  disintegradon.  In  the  pre-nuclear  era  this  inte- 
gration always  took  the  form  of  war. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  North-South  dialogue  is  the  enormous 
differences  between  the  two  groups  primarily  that  of  power  and  that  of 
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value  systems.  The  North  has  the  power.  One-third  of  the  world  popu- 
lation accounts  for  more  than  80%  of  the  world  GNP,  of  world  military 
expenditures,  of  world  trade,  of  gold  production  and  reserves,  of  world 
expenditures  in  education;  and  more  than  9096  of  the  world  production 
of  armaments,  computers  and  books,  of  world  industrial  production,  of 
world  scientific  and  technological  expenditures  and  of  world  health  ex- 
penditures. 

The  disparity  with  the  South  is  so  great  that  a  comparative  analysis 
with  the  North  is  both  meaningless  and  difficult.  However,  it  possesses  a 
potential  power  that  is  to  be  found  in  its  human  and  natural  resources,  its 
cultural  heritage,  its  value  systems  and  the  potential  will  of  its  leaders  and 
populations  to  change  the  existing  order. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  crucial  element  in  the  bargaining  chips  of  the 
poor  nations  is  political,  hot  economic.  The  Third  World  contains  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  mankind.  It  increasingly  enjoys  a  decisive  con- 
trol over  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  The  real  bargaining  power  of  the 
poor  lies  in  their  ability  and  their  willingness  to  disrupt  the  lifestyles  of 
the  affluent.  It  must  further  be  remembered  that  the  push  for  a  new  order 
is  needed  not  only  by  the  Third  World.  Other  blocs  also  wish  to  see  a  re- 
adjustment in  the  international  economic  system  —  Europe,  which  has 
fully  recovered  from  its  battering  in  the  Second  World  War;  the  socialist 
bloc,  whose  economic  and  financial  isolation  is  coming  to  an  end;  and 
OPEC  members,  which  have  just  acquired  enormous  international  finan- 
cial leverage.  The  Third  World  can  count  on  and  should  deliberately  en- 
courage —  the  vested  interests  of  the  other  blocs  in  the  emergence  of  a  new 
international  economic  order.  This  emergence  of  the  trade  union  of  the 
international  poor  is  inevitable  if  one  remembers  that  in  history,  changes 
in  the  existing  power  structure  have  rarely  taken  place  as  a  result  of  vision 
and  foresight.  The  rich  and  advantage  in  any  society  have  made  con- 
cessions as  and  when  only  they  became  inevitable  or  as  a  result  of  ba- 
lancing the  costs  of  accommodation  to  the  costs  of  disruption.  The  words 
of  Barbara  Ward  strike  an  appropriate  tone  in  this  context: 

From  history  we  know  that  such  vast  changes  of  purpose  have  sometimes  been  achie\'ed 
by  cooperation  and  dialogue,  sometimes  by  direct  and  bloody  confrontation,  perhaps 
most  often  by  a  confused  and  uncertain  mixture  of  both  confrontation  and  coopera- 
tion. The  reason  for  the  uncertainty  is  obvious.  Those  who  profit  by  a  system  can 
become  obsessed  by  their  determination  to  change  nothing  . . .  Those  who  suffer  can. 
on  the  contrary,  come  to  believe  that  nothing  short  of  disruption  will  genuinely  affect 
anything  ...  At  this  level  of  polarization,  dialogue  is  impossible  and  violence  in- 
evitable . .  .  The  task  is,  therefore,  to  discover  the  . . .  basic  common  interests  for  the 
whole  human  species  and  the  workable  mixture  of  dialogue  and  confrontation  that  will 
permit  the  nations,  both  the  weak  and  the  strong,  to  discover  those  interests  together 
and  do  so  in  time. 
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THE  GEO-POLITICS  OF  RESHAPING  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ORDER 

The  shaping  of  the  New  International  Economic  Order  will 
necessitate  and  affect  the  geo-politics  of  the  international  system.  A  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  Declaration  and  Programme  of  Action  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  New  International  Economic  Order  and  the  Charter  of 
Economic  Rights  and  Dudes  of  States  make  this  more  than  obvious.  The 
Programme  of  Acdon  on  the  Establishment  of  the  NIEO  stipulates  a 
variety  of  measures  in  such  areas  as  raw  materials,  technology  transfer,  in- 
dustrializadon  and  the  international  monetary  system  which  cannot  but 
affect  significantly,  the  current  geo-polidcs  of  the  world  community. 

The  nations  that  have  governed  geo-political  considerations  in  the 
past  have  to  be  re-examined.  Economic  developments  and  crises  in  the 
past  few  years  have  more  than  amply  demonstrated  the  interdependency 
of  the  international  economic  system.  In  terms  of  natural  resources,  the 
world  economy  has  entered  the  era  of  shortages  and  the  world  is  now  fac- 
ing for  the  first  time  shortages  in  each  of  the  four  basic  agricultural  re- 
sources —  land,  water,  energy  and  fertilizer.  The  global  food  crisis  of  1974 
was  an  exercise  in  the  politics  of  scarcity  when  national  governments  re- 
sorted to  a  variety  of  techniques  to  obtain  or  ensure  adequate  food 
supplies  for  their  people. 

The  reshaping  of  the  Internadonal  Order  and  the  geo-polidcal 
dimensions  which  are  involved  and  their  implicadons  are  finely  illus- 
trated in  the  two  related  issue  areas  of  disarmament  and  nuclear  tech- 
nology transfer. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  the  motivations  and  resources 
necessary  for  development  will  not  be  forthcoming  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  be  tapped  and  drained  away  to  fuel  the  psychosis,  institudons  and 
industries  of  war.  Moreover,  there  is  also  emerging  a  "new  and  wider 
recognition  of  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  cancerous  pheno- 
menon of  ever-increasing  production  and  trade  in  arms,  and  the  other 
major  economic  problems  of  world  society,  especially  continuing  Third 
World  poverty".  As  noted  by  Inga  Thorsson,  the  "absurdity  of  the  situa- 
tion today  is  that  incredible  sums  are  wasted  away  on  weapons  which  are 
unusable  in  the  war  against  poverty.  These  weapons  are,  on  the  contrary, 
by  their  mere  existence,  a  threat  to  the  whole  of  humanity"  because  "they 
are  extremely  dangerous  in  themselves",  and  because  "they  divert  re- 
sources from  the  struggle  against  starvation  and  need".  According  to 
World  Bank  estimates,  the  basic  investments  required  to  overcome  the 
fundamental  obstacles  to  development  would  be  somewhere  in  the  region 
of  I2V2  billion  dollars  a  year  over  the  next  decade.  An  allocation,  of  this 
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size,  if  supported  by  proper  social  structures,  would  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  human  welfare  —  food  and  shelter,  water  supply  and  transportation, 
education,  health  care. 

There  exists  a  shocking  gap  between  world  expenditures  for  arma- 
ments and  for  aid  to  the  poorer  nations.  In  1975,  the  developed  nations 
spent  approximately  20  times  more  for  their  military  programmes  than 
for  official  economic  assistance  to  the  developing  countries.  In  terms  of 
hard  economic  realities,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  governments  of 
developed  countries  could  find  significantly  greater  funds  for  develop- 
ment aid  than  now  provided,  except  from  those  freed  by  reduced  military 
budgets.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  disarmament  and  development  are  in- 
timately linked.  While  world  military  expenditures  totalled  about  $350 
billion  in  1976,  the  total  net  flow  of  financial  resources  in  the  same  year  to 
developing  countries  amounted  to  $49  billion  —  which  was  similar  to  the 
total  received  in  1975. 

The  link  between  disarmament  and  development  has  not  until  recent- 
ly received  critical  attention.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  hitherto 
many  "studies  of  the  future  of  the  world  econorny,  analyses  relating  to 
establishment  of  a  new  international  economic  order  and  the  United 
Nations  Conferences  on  a  variety  of  contemporary  problems  which  have 
been  held  in  recent  years  have,  in  most  cases,  omitted  consideration  of  the 
implications  of  the  arms  race  altogether,  despite  its  obvious  and  massive 
implications  in  each  of  these  cases". 

In  the  1972  U.N.  Report  entitled  Economic  and  Social  Consequences 
of  the  Arms  Race  and  of  Military  Expenditures,  it  was  emphasised  that 
"disarmament  and  development  can  be  linked  to  each  other  because  the 
enormous  amount  of  resources  wasted  in  the  arms  race  might  be  utilized 
to  facilitate  development  and  progress.  Furthermore,  the  blatant  contrast, 
between  this  waste  of  resources  and  the  unfulfilled  needs  of  development 
can  be  used  to  help  rouse  public  opinion  in  favour  of  effective  disarma- 
ment, and  in  favour  of  the  achievement  of  further  progress  in  develop- 
ment particularly  of  the  developing  countries".  The  report  added  that  "a 
halt  in  the  arms  race  and  a  significant  reduction  in  military  expenditures 
would  help  the  social  and  economic  development  of  all  countries  and 
would  increase  the  possibilities  of  providing  additional  aid  to  developing 
countries". 

Based  upon  the  1976  total  of  $350  billion,  world  military  expenditures 
reach  nearly  $1  billion  a  day  and  about  $40  million  an  hour.  The  world's 
military  budget  is  about  equal  to  the  income  of  1.8  billion  people  in  the 
thirty-six  least  developing  countries  and  the  total  annual  expenditures  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  equals  rwo  days  of  the 
world's  military  disbursements.  Calculated  in  terms  of  a  specific  weapons 
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system,  the  cost  of  an  American  nuclear  Trident  —  or  similar  type  Russian 
-  submarine,  is  the  equivalent  cost  of  a  year's  schooling  for  16,000,000 
children  in  developing  countries. 

The  1977  Report  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  the  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  the  arms  race  (Economic  and  Social  Consequences  of  the 
Armaments  Race  and  Its  Extremely  Harmful  Effects  on  World  Peace  and  Security) 
confirms  that  the  trend  in  arms  development  and  production  persists,  in- 
volving continuous  and  growing  demands  for  resources  desperately  need- 
ed for  social  development  purposes.  "Genuine  security",  the  report  says, 
"cannot  be  assured  by  the  accumulation  of  armaments  but  only  through 
disarmament,  cooperation  and  the  growth  of  exchange  and  inter- 
dependence in  a  world  of  diminishing  inequalities". 

A  cardinal  distinction  between  nuclear  technology  transfer  and  other 
types  of  technology  transfer  is  that  with  nuclear  technology,  military  and 
civilian  skills  overlap  strongly.  In  the  words  of  one  scientist,  "There  are 
few  technical  ways  to  avoid  the  duality  of  the  knowledge,  materials  and 
facilities.  The  choice  on  the  use  of  this  dual  technology  are  largely 
political  ones".  It  is  due  to  this  that  the  transfer  of  nuclear  technology  to 
the  countries  of  the  Third  World  is  along  stringent  controls  and 
regulations  which  are  being  continuously  refined.  However,  in  view  of  the 
energy  shortage,  the  Third  World  countries  will  have  to  seriously  exer- 
cise the  development  of  the  nuclear  option.  The  entire  issue  of  nuclear 
technology  transfer  has  been  interwoven  with  safeguards  designed  to  en- 
sure that  the  technology  transfer  does  not  result  in  the  production  of 
weapons  grade  material  for  the  development  of  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

There  are  two  problems  related  to  the  issue  of  nuclear  technology 
transfer  —  one  of  Third  World  access  to  advanced  and  sophisticated 
technology  and  the  related  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation.  In  an  article 
by  Nathaniel  LefF,  entided,  "Bad  Economics,  Worse  Polidces",  the 
author  cites  the  production  technology  already  available  in  the  Third 
World  countries  in  terms  of  the  know-how  to  produce  ball-point  pens, 
rubber-soled  canvas  shoes,  and  carbonatered  beverages.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  developed  countries  should  be  content  with  low-level 
technology.  In  this  respect,  the  Third  World  countries  have  to  be  watchful 
against  the  implementation  of  international  safeguards,  either  bilateral  or 
multilateral  which  are  designed  to  prevent  access  to  the  benefits  that  can 
be  derived  from  nuclear  technology. 

On  the  related  issue  of  nuclear  proliferation  or  the  Nth  country 
problem,  as  it  is  known  in  the  jargon  of  nuclear  spread,  the  fears  exer- 
cised by  the  developing  countries  about  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
international  security  and  peace  are  largely  unfounded.  It  is  only  ap- 
propriate to  point  out  that  the  nations  which  have  used  the  nuclear  op- 
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tion  or  have  seriously  considered  their  deployment  and  use  have  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  developed  nations.  In  regard  to  Third  World  nu- 
clear proliferation,  in  today's  world  the  "production  of  sufficient  missile 
material  for  a  modest  nuclear  force  is  within  the  reach  of  virtually  any 
country  that  decides  to  do  so,  on  a  small  scale  and  secredy,  once  a  nuclear 
reactor  has  been  acquired  specifically  for  this  purpose.  Because  nuclear 
technology  is  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the  Third  World,  and  be- 
cause it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  prevent  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  from  spilling  over  into  more  war- 
like uses,  it  is  widely  believed  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
Third  World  countries  is  a  virtual  certainty.  The  discussion  on  this  issue  in 
some  circles  has  verged  to  considering  this  certainty  as  an  anathema. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  reshaping  the  international  order,  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  Third  World  countries  could  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence.  For  one,  it  can  bring  to  an  end  the  exclusivity  of  the  nuclear 
club.  Secondly,  it  will  certainly  increase  the  political  leverage  of  the  Third 
World  countries  in  bargaining  for  a  NIEO.  According  to  Mahbub  ul 
Haq,  one  implication  of  the  neutralization  of  the  nuclear  terror  is  that  the 
sheer  size  of  numbers  would  begin  to  tell  on  the  international  balance  of 
power.  This  analysis  is  reinforced  by  his  observation  that,  "Throughout 
history,  the  only  way  a  small  minority  has  continued  to  exercise  a  domi- 
nant control  over  human  affairs  is  through  its  monopoly  over  some  form 
of  human  destruction:  once  this  advantage  is  neutralized,  the  minority 
begins  to  realize  how  dependent  it  is  on  the  goodwill  of  the  majority  for 
its  continued  existence". 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  reshaping  of  the  international  order  cannot  and  will  not  be 
achieved  overnight,  since  what  is  at  stake  is  not  a  few  marginal  adjust- 
ments in  the  international  system  but  a  complete  overhaul.  In  this  respect, 
UNCTAD  has  performed  a  valuable  role,  in  generating  some  of  the  fun- 
damental issues  and  problem  areas  requiring  resolution  which  have  been 
integrated  in  the  Programme  of  Action  for  the  establishment  of  a  NIEO. 
However,  the  general  image  of  UNCTAD  has  been  that  of  a  forum  for  the 
articulation  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Third  World,  of  a  pressure 
group  for  its  demands,  rather  than  of  a  negotiating  instrument  for  im- 
proving international  economic  relations.  There  is  indeed  ground  for 
seriously  reconsidering  the  fole  of  UNCTAD  and  whether  the  appropriate 
agencies  are  available  for  the  reshaping  of  the  international  order.  If  the 
implication  that  the  establisment  of  the  New  International  Economic 
Order  amounts  to  a  reshaping  of  the  International  Order,  the  in- 
adequacy of  UNCTAD  seems  quite  obvious. 
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In  the  dynamics  generated  in  the  establishment  of  the  NIEO,  a 
number  of  pitfalls  seem  more  than  obvious.  One  is  the  danger  that  the 
Third  World  countries  may  be  bought  up  by  the  facade  rather  than  the 
fact  of  structural  changes  through  piece-meal  tinkering  with  the  inter- 
national economic  system.  A  more  invidious  trap  might  be  that  the 
developed  nations  might  join  in  the  reshaping  of  the  international  order. 
One  underlying  implication  of  the  NIEO  for  the  developing  countries  is 
that  the  struggle  for  economic  justice  at  the  international  plane  has  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  re-ordering  of  national  economic  systems  which  will 
accord  economic  justice  to  the  national  populations.  It  is  here  that  there 
might  be  a  collusion  between  the  ruling  elites  of  the  developing  nations 
with  those  of  the  developed  countries,  whereby  any  resource  transfer  that 
is  accomplished  will  essentially  amount  to  a  transfer  of  the  wealth  from 
the  poor  of  the  developed  nations  to  the  rich  of  the  developing  nations.  A 
measure  to  prevent  this  is  to  ensure  that  resource  transfers  are  directed  to 
the  basic  needs  of  individuals  and  households  in  the  developing  societies. 
There  is  thus  an  imperative  need  for  the  Third  World  countries  to 
seriously  consider  reforms  in  their  own  internal  orders. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  deliberate  government  policy,  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  to  increase  the  migration  intake  as  a  corner  stone  of  its  population 
policy  has  led  to  radical  and  fundamental  changes  in  Australian  Society. 
From  continental  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  the  new  settlers  have 
brought  with  them  their  own  cultural  traditions,  language  and  thought 
patterns,  family  structures  and  social  relationships,  as  well  as  the  colour- 
ful variety  of  their  foods  and  clothing.  Initially  these  new  setders  were 
concentrated  in  a  few  areas  where  things  were  very  much  similar  to  those 
at  "home".  But  the  acceleradon  of  the  migrant  intake  throughout  the 
whole  post-war  era  has  spread  the  influence  of  these  new  cultures 
throughout  the  community.  Today, 

over  20  percent  of  Australia's  current  population  (14  million  or  so)  was  born  over- 
seas and  over  half  of  these  people  came  from  countries  with  very  different  language 
and  cultures.  This  structure  and  diversity  makes  Australia  unique.' 

These  are  the  basic  ingredients  which  define  the  multicultural  Australian 
society.'  In  terms  of  linguisdc  make  up,  for  instance,  Australia  is  just  as 
diverse  as  any  other  major  multicultural  nation.  Apart  from  some  200 


1  Australia,  Migrant  Services  and  Programs:  Report  of  the  Review  of  Post-Arrival  Programs  and 
Servires  for  Migrants  (Canberra:  Australian  Government  Publishing  Service,  1978),  p. 3. 
This  is  popularly  known  as  the  Galbally  Report  and  will  be  referred  to  as  such  hereafter. 

2  The  multicultural  nature  of  the  Australian  society  is  operationally  defined  in  this  fashion 
by  the  Galbally  Report.  See,  Galbally  Report,  op.cit.,  pp.  104-105.  Cf  R.  Taft,  "Australian 
Attitudes  to  Immigrants",  in  La  Trobe  University,  Australia's  Multicultural  Society  (Bun- 
doora,  Victoria:  Meredith  Memorial  Lectures,  1978),  p.  1.1. 
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Aboriginal  languages  in  this  country,  more  than  100  languages  are  active- 
ly used  and  spoken.'  English  is  no  longer  the  only  language  of  com- 
munication in  this  country,  though  it  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  official 
language  of  Australia.  Australians  of  the  next  decade  should  no  longer  be 
the  narrow  minded  monoglots.  Even  today  a  significant  number  of  Aus- 
tralians are  already  bilingual  and  in  some  cases  multilingual.  To  them  the 
world  can  no  longer  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  single  spectrum  of  the 
English  language  alone.  There  are  alternative  ways  of  describing  the 
world  with  an  equally  forceful,  interesting  and  captivating  way. 

Coupled  with  the  increased  non-English  European  migration  to 
Australia  during  the  post-war  years  has  been  the  gradual  entry  of  Austra- 
lia into  the  Asian  sphere.  The  dramatic  fall  of  Singapore  in  1941,  the  close 
alliance  between  Australia  and  the  United  States  of  America  since  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War,  the  subsequent  decline  of  British  power 
and  influence  in  Asia,  and  the  emergence  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  all  have  combined  to  force  a  radical  re-orientation  in  the  Aus- 
tralian social,  political,  and  cultural  life.*  The  practical  manifestations  of 
this  re-orientation  are  many  and  varied.  Australia's  trade  with  Asian 
countries  has  grown  significandy  in  terms  of  volume  and  value.  Australia 
is  now  visited  by  major  Asian  airlines,  shipping,  and  enjoys  regular  con- 
tact with  Asian  countries.  Thousands  of  Australians  now  visit  Asia  annual- 
ly for  pleasure  as  well  ^is  for  business.  Indeed,  Australia  of  today  is  already 
a  part  of  the  complex  and  intricate  network  of  inter-relationships  in  Asia, 
in  the  fields  of  defence,  education,  trade,  foreign  investment,  resources 
exploration  and  management,  tourism,  and  so  on.  The  trend  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future  to  expand  in  terms  of  quality  and  quantity. 

Within  this  framework,  the  importance  of  the  teaching  of  Indonesian 
language  becomes  apparent.  From  a  modest  beginning  at  the  late  1950s 
and  the  early  1960s,  Indonesian  language  has  spread  to  every  state  and 
territory  in  Australia.  Today,  it  is  taught  in  more  than  200  primary-  and 
secondary  schools.  Included  here  are  the  government  and  private 
schools;  the  urban  and  rural  based  schools;  the  well  endowed  private 
colleges  as  well  as  small  area  schools  far  in  the  outback.^  The  develop- 
ment at  the  tertiary  level  has  been  equally  impressive.  At  least  one  tertiar)' 
institution  in  every  state  and  territory  in  this  country  teaches  Indonesian 


3  Galbally  Report,  Ibid.,  p.3 

4  For  a  radical  re-orientation  or  the  Australian  societ)'  and  outlook  after  the  Second 
World  War,  see  Donald  Horn,  The  Lucky  Country:  Mutralia  in  the  Sixties  (Ringwood,  Aus- 
tralia: Penguin  Books,  1964). 

5  L.  Kelabora,  (ed.),  Indonesian  Language  and  Culture  in  Australian  Schools:  Problems  and  Pro\- 
pects  (Hawthorn,  Victoria:  Victorian  Indonesian  Language  Teachers  Association.  1978), 
pp.58-65 
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language  and/or  culture  in  one  form  or  another,  with  heavy  con- 
centration of  these  institutions  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  The  fact 
is  that  Bahasa  Indonesia  has  developed  to  become  the  third  foreign 
language  in  Australia,  after  French  and  German,  and  this  is  an  im- 
pressive growth.  The  key  phrase  here  is  "foreign  language"  and  not  an 
ethnic  language,  a  distinction  which  has  gained  a  significance  in  recent 
years. ^  Bahasa  Indonesia  is  not  an  ethnic  language  because  it  does  not 
have  an  ethnic  base  in  the  community.  Therefore,  its  growth  and  ex- 
pansion can  be  explained  in  terms  of  reasons  other  than  an  ethnic  push  or 
inter-ethnic  politics.  For  this  reason  the  contribution  which  Bahasa  Indo- 
nesia can  make  to  the  development  of  a  multicultural  Australia  in  the 
future  is  unique.  On  the  one  hand,  it  lends  legitimacy  in  some  ways  to  the 
Australia's  involvement  in  Asia  and  in  particular  in  Southeast  Asia,  for  the 
Australians  who  can  speak  and  understand  this  language  are  obviously 
well  equipped  to  deal  with  their  counterparts  in  Southeast  Asia.  Those 
who  have  mastery  of  Indonesian,  and  other  Asian  languages,  are  the  new 
generation  providing  the  crucial  link  between  Australia  and  Asia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teaching  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  adds  an  Asian  dimension 
to  the  multicultural  Australian  society.  With  other  Asian  languages,  e.g. 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  Bahasa  Indonesia  will  equip  the  new  generation  of 
Australians  to  handle  values,  human  relationships,  and  community  issues 
from  an  Asian  viewpoint. 

It  is  pertinent,  against  the  general  background  of  this  discussion,  to 
reiterate  in  strong  terms  that  teachers  are  the  crucial  factor  in  education. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  educational  reform  and  change  being  con- 
templated by  the  community  as  a  whole,  none  can  be  implemented 
without  the  teachers.  It  is  true  that  teachers  can  be  a  conservative  force  in 
the  community  and  education.  But  a  competent  and  well  educated 
teaching  force  will  respond  meaningfully  to  change.  In  contrast,  a  less 
qualified  teaching  force  will  hinder  any  attempt  for  educational  reform. 
They  may  even  become  a  social  problem.'  In  this  transitional  period 
where  Australians  are  coming  to  grips  with  the  reality  of  their  environ- 
ment, namely  a  multicultural  society  in  close  propinquity  to  Asia,  Indo- 
nesian language  teachers  become  a  vital  factor,  "the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  aspects  of  their  professional  standing  in  the  community  will  be 
a  determining  factor  in  the  realisation  of  some  of  the  principal  ideals  of 


6  Galbally  Report,  for  instance,  was  printed  in  nine  languages  otiier  than  English.  The 
Report  virtually  accepted  these  languages,  namely  Arabic,  Dutch,  German,  Greek; 
Italian,  Serbo-Croatian,  Spanish,  Turkish,  and  Vietnamese,  as  ethnic  languages.  See, 
Galbally  Report,  op.cil.,  p.ii 

7  C.E.  Becby,  The  Quality  of  Education  in  Developing  Countries  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1966),  pp.35-47 
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the  Australian  society.  Such  aspects  are  defined  in  this  paper  in  terms  of 
teachers'  selection  and  recruitment,  preservice  and  in-service  training, 
and  so  on.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  these  aspects. 

SELECTION  AND  RECRUITMENT 

Against  a  background  of  an  increasing  amount  of  teacher  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  imperative  to  re-examine  the  factors  associated  with  selection 
and  recruitment  of  the  Indonesian  language  teaching  force.  There  are  two 
categories  of  Indonesian  language  teachers.  The  first  is  the  non-native 
speaker  who  is  selected  on  the  normal  criteria  for  admission  to  tertiary  in- 
stitutions and  this  will  be  examined  closely  below.  The  second  category  is 
the  native  speaker  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  who  more  often  is  selected  on  ad- 
ditional criteria.  It  has  been  argued  elsewhere  that  native  speakers,  at  least 
in  Victoria,  are  employed  in  the  private  rather  than  government  schools. 
This  is  mainly  because  their  Indonesian  based  qualifications  are  not  re- 
cognised for  the  purposes  of  registration.  Hence,  the  private  sector 
appears  to  be  the  only  area  where  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  native 
speakers  are  being  utilized  fully  to  the  best  educational  advantage  of 
students.* 

The  development  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  in  Victoria,  and  perhaps  New 
South  Wales,  has  been  championed  by  the  non-Catholic  private  schools 
where  native  speakers  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  are  mainly  concentrated.  The 
existing  data  show  that  native  speakers  shoulder  the  main  responsibility 
of  Indonesian  language  teaching  in  these  schools  since  most  of  the  non- 
native  speakers  in  these  schools  are  unqualified  or  underqualified.'  It  is 
also  true  that  native  speakers  play  a  significant  role  in  promoting  the 
quality  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  across  the  board.  They  participate  in  the  for- 
mal and  informal  committees  entrusted  with  the  task  of  setting  up  the 
syllabi  for  schools,  they  are  actively  involved  in  the  design  and  ad- 
ministration of  state  wide  examinations  of  Bahasa  Indonesia,  and  they  are 
playing  a  crucial  role  in  the  development  and  dissemination  of  teaching 
materials  and  teaching  aids.  The  experience  of  the  last  20  years  or  so 
shows  conclusively  that  native  speakers  are  competent,  reliable  and 
valued  members  of  the  Indonesian  language  teaching  service.  For  these 
reasons,  ways  and  means  must  be  evolved  to  recognise  at  least  some  of 


8  L.  Kelabora,  "Professional  Problems  Faced  by  Some  Indonesian  Language  Teachers  in 
Australia",  The  Indonesian  Quarterly,  vol.  6,  no. 4,  (October  1978),  pp.36-42 

9  L.  Kelabora,  "Teachers  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  and  Their  Qiiaiifications:  A  Case  Study  of 
Victoria,  Australia",  Babel,  vol.12,  no.3  (October  1976),  p.24 
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their  academic  and  professional  qualifications  so  that  their  services  can  be 
extended  to  most  students  of  Bahasa  Indonesia. 

There  are  other  reasons.  (1)  None  of  the  present  non-native  speakers 
amongst  Indonesian  language  teachers  hold  Indonesian  based  qualifi- 
cations. This  situation  supports  the  argument  that  in  effect  knowledge 
and  skills  being  transmitted  to  students  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  must  be 
secondary. (2)  The  exclusion  of  Indonesian  language  qualifications  from 
registration,  which  in  turn  keeps  the  native  speakers  away  from  teaching 
Bahasa  Indonesia  in  the  government  schools,  is  a  real  handicap.  The  same 
policy,  however,  does  not  seem  to  operate  with  respect  to  other  languages 
across  the  curriculum,  e.g.  French,  German,  Greek,  and  Italian.  (3)  It  is  a 
truism  to  say  that  native  speakers  are  essential  in  the  teaching  of  any 
foreign  language.  If  they  cannot  participate  directly  in  the  teaching- 
learning  situation,  their  recorded  voices  must  be  purchased  for  that  very 
purpose.  The  fact  is  that  an  increasing  number  of  highly  educated  Indo- 
nesian native  speakers  are  now  in  Australia,  and  they  can  contribute 
significantly  to  the  teaching  of  their  own  language  (4)  After  the  rapid 
quantitative  expansion  of  the  teaching  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  for  the  last  15 
years  or  so,  now  is  the  time  for  consolidation  and  stocktaking  in  order  to 
embark  on  qualitative  improvement  in  the  next  decade."  The  need  for 
greater  participation  of  teachers  with  Indonesian  qualificadons  in  the 
teaching  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  will  be  felt  strongly  during  the  era  of 
qualitative  expansion.  In  fact  the  education  system  cannot  do  without 
them. 

Of  course  not  every  native  speaker  or  everyone  with  Indonesian  quali- 
ficadons can  be  admitted  to  teach  Bahasa  Indonesia.  A  set  of  admission 
criteria  should  be  developed  for  this  purpose,  taking  into  account  the  for- 
mal Indonesian  academic  and  professional  qualifications,  additional 
training  in  Australia,  successful  teaching  experience  in  Indonesia  and 
Australia,  and  other  aspects  deemed  to  be  relevant.  Indeed  the  question 
cannot  be  ignored  any  longer.  The  Victorian  Indonesian  Language 
Teachers,  state  and  federal  organisations  concerned  with  the  accreditation 
of  foreign  qualifications,  and  other  professional  and  educational  insd- 
tutions  involved  in  Indonesian  studies  should  co-operate  to  examine  the 
situation  and  make  recommendations  on  the  most  appropriate  criteria  to 
be  used  here.  This  indeed  is  urgent  since  the  existing  admission  criteria 


10  Ibid.,  p. 21 

11  A.H.  Johns,  "Dari  Mana  Hendak  Ke  Mana.':  Reflections  on  Teaching  About  Indo- 
nesia", in  L.  Kelabora,  Indonesian  Language  and  Culture  in  Australian  Schools,  op.dl.,  p. 8;  L. 
Vertigan,  "The  Teaching  of  Indonesian  Language  and  Culture:  Problems  and  Future 
Directions",  in  L.  Kelabora,  Indonesian  Language  and  Culture  in  Australian  Schools,  op.cit., 
pp. 27-28 
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which  are  based  mainly  on  European  professional  and  academic 
qualifications  are  outmoded.  They  should  be  radically  reformed  to  take 
into  account  of  the  multicultural  Australian  society.  Indeed,  registration 
regulation  should  be  amended  to  admit  teachers  with  Indonesian, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  qualifications  because  these  languages  are  in  fact 
taught  in  this  country. 

The  argument  on  the  recognition  of  at  least  some  Indonesian  based 
qualifications  and  the  admission  of  teachers  holding  such  qualifications 
into  the  teaching  force  is  closely  linked  to  the  qualitative  improvement  of 
Bahasa  Indonesia  as  a  school  subject.  Another  necessary  factor  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  pre-service  preparation  of  the  Indonesian 
language  teachers  in  Australia. 

PRE-SERVICE  PREPARATION 

It  has  been  shown  that  while  teachers  colleges  play  an  important  role 
in  the  training  of  Indonesian  language  teachers,  the  main  burden  of  the 
academic  and  professional  training  falls  on  the  universities. In  Victoria, 
the  majority  of  these  teachers  were  trained  at  the  three  universities  of  Mel- 
bourne, Monash,  and  La  Trobe.  The  pattern  of  training  consists  of  two 
stages:  (I)  A  three  years  academic  training  in  Bahasa  Indonesia,  which  is 
usually  coupled  with  other  (teaching)  subjects  across  the  curriculum;  and 
(2)  a  professional  education  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  academic  course, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  one  year  Diploma  in  Education.  A  well  trained 
Indonesian  language  teacher,  therefore,  is  one  with  a  three  year  training 
in  Bahasa  Indonesia  .an^f  a  Diploma  in  Education  in  which  the  teaching 
method  of  modern  languages  is  a  main  component.  A  significant  number 
of  Indonesian  language  teachers  are  unqualified  and/or  underqualified  in 
terms  of  these  qualifications.  Some  hold  a  Diploma  in  Education  without 
prior  experience  of  the  teaching  methods  of  modern  languages;  others  do 
not  even  have  a  professional  teaching  diploma.  In  terms  of  academic 
training  it  was  shown  in  1975  that  some  3796  of  all  Indonesian  language 
teachers  in  Victoria  have  two  years  or  less  training  in  Bahasa  Indonesia; 
some  1096  have  no  training  at  all  in  this  language. 

The  relationship  between  pre-service  preparation  and  the  recruit- 
ment of  Indonesian  language  teachers  must  be  examined.  It  should  be 
recognised  that  the  Indonesian  language  departments  in  the  universities 

12  L.  Kelabora,  "Teachers  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  and  Their  Qualifications",  op.dl..  p. 21 

13  Ihif/..  pp. 22-23.  The  proportion  of  unqualified  teachers  in  this  case  is  comparable  to  ilic 
national  average. -Sec,  W.F.  O'ConncIl,  "The  Portrait  ofa  Teacher",  The  Australian  Jour- 
nal nf  Ediica/ion.  vol.  10,  no.2  (June  1966),  p.  124 
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are  teacher  training  institutions.  In  many  cases,  they  help  to  start  the  long 
process  of  training  an  Indonesian  language  teacher  by  introducing  him  to 
Bahasa  Indonesia  and  the  associated  social  and  cultural  elements.  The 
better  the  quality  of  his  Indonesian  language  training  at  the  university, 
the  better  equipped  is  the  teacher  to  teach  that  language  to  the  students. 
Weaknesses  of  the  university  training  will  reflect  itself  throughout  the 
whole  education  system.  For  instance,  the  idea  that  a  well  educated  Indo- 
nesian language  teacher  is  one  holding  a  three  year  university  training  in 
Bahasa  Indonesia  and  a  Diploma  in  Education  or  equivalent  has  gained 
acceptance.'*  Yet  the  curriculum  design  at  the  university  level  allows 
students  to  submit  one  or  two  years  experience  in  Bahasa  Indonesia  as  a 
part  of  their  Bachelor  degrees.  And  with  a  Diploma  in  Educadon,  these 
graduates  have  been  admitted  to  the  Indonesian  language  teaching  force 
over  the  years.  They  constitute  the  bulk,  of  unqualified  and  under- 
qualified  Indonesian  language  teachers. 

Thus,  to  be  effective,  the  selection  of  Indonesian  language  teachers 
should  start  at  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  level,  within  the  Departments  of  Indo- 
nesian Languages  at  the  university.  With  the  requirement  that  anyone 
wanting  to  become  a  teacher  should  have  three  years  experience  of 
Bahasa  Indonesia,  those  who  cannot  meet  this  requirement  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  teachers  of  Bahasa  Indonesia.  To  put  the  point  the  other 
way,  anyone  who  is  to  become  a  teacher  should  be  advised  as  early  as  the 
first  year  Indonesian  studies  to  take  at  least  three  years  training  in  that 
language.  The  three  years  language  experience  requirement  should  be 
observed  in  admitting  students  to  Diploma  in  Education  Language 
Method  courses.  In  this  way,  the  academically  unqualified  and  under- 
qualified  student  teachers  should  not  be  given  professional  training  on 
the  pretext  that  they  would  be  well  qualified  Indonesian  language 
teachers  in  the  community.  Finally,  the  registration  system  should  be  re- 
formed to  close  the  loopholes  in  the  process  of  admitting  teachers  into 
the  teaching  force.  Instead  of  accepting  overall  academic  qualification  as 
the  criterion  for  registration,  which  is  contributing  to  the  increasing 
number  of  unqualified  and  underqualified  teachers  in  schools,  teacher 
registration  boards  should  register  teachers  for  specific  subjects  only. 
Thus,  the  criteria  of  registration  for  an  Indonesian  language  teacher 
would  be  three  years  experience  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  at  the  tertiary  level 
with  a  one  year  Diploma  in  Education  incorporating  the  teaching 


14  Professor  C.  Skinner  of  Monash  University  was  quoted  as  stressing  the  minimum  train- 
ing requirement  of  three  years  in  Bahasa  Indonesia  for  an  Indonesian  language  teacher, 
in  W.H.  Martcl,  (ed.)  Teaching  of  Aiian  Languages  and  Studiei  in  Schools  (Melbourne:  Aus- 
tralia-India Society  of  Victoria,  1969),  p. 32.  Proceedings  of  a  Seminar  held  at  Glenn 
College,  La  Trobe  University. 
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methods  of  modern  languages,  or  equivalent.  If  the  universities  and 
teacher  registration  boards  undertake  to  tighten  up  the  system  by  closing 
the  existing  loopholes,  then  the  entry  of  the  unqualified  and  the  under- 
qualified  personnel  into  the  teaching  force  will  be  eliminated  and  the 
quality  of  education  will  be  improved  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  foregoing  analysis  assumes  that  the  departments  of  Indonesian 
languages  at  the  universities  accept  the  full  responsibility  of  teacher  educa- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  they  do  not.  Within  the  circles  of  Indonesian  studies 
in  Victoria  it  is  often  rumoured  that  one  of  the  Heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Indonesian  Languages  usually  tells  his  first  year  students  that  his 
main  task  is  to  educate  scholars  in  Indonesian  studies,  to  produce  PhD 
and  Masters  graduates  to  occupy  the  top  positions  in  bureaucracy,  busi- 
ness and  the  international  academic  community.  And  those  who  have  no 
aspiration  or  capacity  to  achieve  these  post-graduate  level  qualifications 
should  re-think  their  choice  of  Indonesian  language  as  a  major  com- 
ponent of  their  studies  and  enrol  for  other  subjects.  The  reality  is  that 
most  students  remain  within  the  Departments  struggling  night  and  day 
with  their  study  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  and  Indonesian  cultural  studies;  and 
that  most  students  do  not  finish  up  with  PhDs  or  Masters;  and  that  most 
students  finally  enter  the  teaching  force  with  one  or  two  years  experience 
of  Bahasa  Indonesia,  because  only  a  few  could  complete  the  subject  at  the 
third  year  or  Honours  level.  What  has  in  fact  emerged  is  that  most 
students  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  at  the  universities  level  have  become 
teachers  by  default  and  not  by  careful  professional  preparation. 

The  professional  implication  of  this  situation  on  teacher  education  is 
far  more  serious.  Because  of  their  primary  commitment  to  the  academic 
training  of  scholars  who  will  finish  up  with  Masters  and  PhDs  in  Indo- 
nesian studies,  departments  of  Indonesian  language  at  the  universities  do 
not  usually  develop  those  language  skills  required  of  an  Indonesian 
teacher.  The  competency  based  research  on  teachers  and  their  classroom 
performance  o^ten  present  divergent  results  on  what  constitutes  a  com- 
petent teacher.  Yet,  such  research  has  helped  to  form  some  ideas  about 
the  basic  skills  required  of  a  teacher  in  the  classroom.'*  First  of  all,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  distance  between  the  qualifications  held  by  a 
teacher  and  the  final  year  students  of  the  educational  institution  to  which 
he  is  assigned  defines  in  a  crude  way  the  sense  of  security  of  a  teacher  in 
the  classroom.  The  greater  the  distance  the  more  secure  the  teachers  feel 
amongst  the  students.  Such  a  teacher  will  have  sufficient  sense  of  security 
and  competency  to  experiment,  explore,  and  innovate.  In  contrast,  the 


15  For  a  broad  treatment  of  this  topic,  see  D.E.  Edgar,  (ed.),  The  Competent  Teacher  (Sydney: 
Angus  and  Robertson,  1974) 
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incredible  sense  of  insecurity  brought  about  by  the  narrow  distance 
between  the  teachers'  own  training  and. the  intellectual  achievements  of 
his  students  forces  a  great  many  teachers  to  rely  on  textbooks,  on  the  out- 
moded teaching  approaches,  and  to  resort  to  authoritarian  one  way 
teacher-student  relationships.'*  A  study  revealed  recently  that  whether  or 
not  students  complete  a  three  years  course  at  Monash  or  Melbourne 
Universities,  they  will  have  done  no  more  than  210  hours  language  train- 
ing throughout  the  course."  This  is  hardly  sufficient  preparation  for  a 
teacher  to  handle  secondary  students  at  the  matriculation  level  who  in 
many  cases  have  done  at  least  four  years  of  Bahasa  Indonesia.  Further- 
more, anyone  with  an  HSC  in  Bahasa  Indonesia  will  be  exempted  from 
the  first  year  language  courses  at  Melbourne  University.  Thus,  when  he 
finishes  his  studies  to  become  an  Indonesian  language  teacher,  he  would 
have  done  only  one  year  effective  language  training  at  the  ternary  level.'* 
The  conclusion  is  that  three  years  post- secondary  training  in  Bahasa 
Indonesia  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  an  Indonesian  language  teacher 
and  none  of  the  tertiary  educational  institutions  in  Victoria  is  providing 
this  course. 

This  leads  to  the  second  weakness  of  the  current  course  offerings  at 
the  pre-service  teacher  educational  institutions.  What  is  more  important 
for  an  Indonesian  language  teacher  is  his  oral  skills.  The  current  teaching 
approaches  which  stress  oral  and  aural  performance,  active  student  in- 
volvement in  the  learning  process,  and  the  increasing  penetration  of  the 
classroom  by  electronic  equipment,  require  the  teacher  to  have  a  high 
degree  of  oral  competency  to  teach  Bahasa  Indonesia.  Such  skills  can  be 
developed  at  the  tertiary  level  if  the  course  offerings  are  designed 
specifically  for  that  purpose  and  if  a  minimum  of  three  years  is  allowed 
for  the  realisation  of  this  end.  Since  the  present  Indonesian  language 
courses  at  the  universities,  in  particular,  are  geared  towards  producing 
graduates  for  employment  other  than  teaching  and  there  is  less  com- 
mitment nowadays  for  effective  and  thorough  language  grounding  over 
the  whole  of  three  years,  these  courses  are  far  short  of  training  Indo- 
nesian language  teachers.  They  are  certainly  an  effective  medium  for 
producing  Asian  studies  teachers  in  general;  but  not  a  competent  Indo- 
nesian language  teacher  in  particular.  Nor  can  the  task  of  teacher  educa- 


16  C.E.  Beeby,  op.cit.,  pp.  60fr 

17  L.  Kelabora,  "Teachers  of  Bahasa  Indonesia  and  Their  Qualifications",  op.cit.,  pp.22- 
23.  Cf.  University  of  Melbourne,  Faculty  of  Arts  Handbook,  1974  (Parkviile,  Victoria: 
1973),  pp. 93-95;  and  Monash  University,  Faculty  of  Arts,  1976:  Students  Handbook  (Clay- 
ton: Victoria:  1975),  pp.I20-122 

18  University  of  Melbourne  Handbook,  op.cit.,  p. 93.  Some  changes  are  apparently  underway  to 
strengthen  the  courses,  but  they  have  yet  to  be  implemented. 
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tion  be  entrusted  to  the  Colleges  of  Advanced  Education.  Like  uni- 
versities, these  colleges  are  committed  to  the  task  of  training  Indonesian 
graduates  for  non-teaching  appointments.  Most  of  the  major  colleges  of 
advanced  education  in  Victoria  have  had  experiments  with  courses  on  the 
experience  of  Indonesian  language  and  culture,  and  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  many  of  them  have  left  the  field.  Only  Bendigo  and  Prahran 
Colleges  of  Advanced  Education  have  viable  Indonesian  studies  sections. 
Although  they  are  not  committed  to  teacher  training,  most  of  their 
graduates  (especially  in  Bendigo)  finally  become  Indonesian  language 
teachers. 

In  this  respect,  Bendigo  College  of  Advanced  Education  is  unique  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  the  only  institution  in  the  field  of  teacher  education 
with  a  major  in  Indonesian  studies.  The  merger  which  is  taking  place 
between  the  Bendigo  Institute  of  Technology  and  Bendigo  Teachers 
College  will,  hopefully,  draw  the  Indonesian  studies  into  teacher  educa- 
tion. Until  this  takes  place,  the  course  in  Bendigo  will  not  respond  mean- 
ingfully to  the  demands  of  Indonesian  language  teaching  in  the  class- 
room. This  illustrates  one  of  the  serious  weaknesses  of  the  pre-service 
preparation  of  Indonesian  language  teachers  in  Victoria.  None  of  the  ex- 
isting teachers  colleges  offer  Bahasa  Indonesia  and/or  Indonesian  studies 
within  their  curriculum.  In  other  words,  Indonesian  is  not  and  has  not 
been  a  legitimate  part  of  the  traditional  teacher  education  in  Victoria. 
One  can  blame  the  universities  and  colleges  of  advanced  education  for 
doing  a  bad  job  in  teacher  education;  but  in  a  sense  they  are  not  really 
blameworthy  because  teacher  education  is  not  their  primary  area  of 
responsibility.  Teachers  colleges  in  the  traditional  sense  are  responsible 
hfcre.  Why  is  it  that  none  of  them  is  in  the  field  of  training  an  Indonesian 
language  teacher.^ 

The  implication  here  is  that  there  is  room  for  the  establishment  of 
Indonesian  language  studies  in  at  least  two  major  teachers  colleges  in  Vic- 
toria, namely  Rusden  and  Melbourne  State  College,  in  order  to  shape  and 
improve  the  education  of  the  Indonesian  language  teachers.  At  least  the 
inclusion  of  Indonesian  language  and  culture  in  the  preservice  pro- 
grammes of  these  colleges  will  be  an  important  step  in  this  direction.  The 
alternative  is  to  re-design  the  existing  Indonesian  language  course  at 
Prahran  College  of  Advanced  Education  to  produce  Indonesian  language 
teachers.  But  this  proposal  will  invite  tensions  inherent  in  the  present 
demarcation  of  the  fields  of  academic  operations  bet\veen  the  Victorian 
Institute  of  Colleges  and  the  State  College  of  Victoria.  As  long  as  the  divi- 
sion exists,  the  latter  will  claim  teacher  education  as  its  prerogative. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  contribution  of  the  professional  education  of 
the  Indonesian  language  teachers.  It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the  one 
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year  Diploma  in  Education  course  at  the  tertiary  level  is  really  too  short 
for  any  significant  professional  advancement.  Furthermore,  there  is  the 
requirement  that  each  student  teacher  should  spend  at  least  45  days 
teaching  practice  in  school  in  order  to  qualify  for  registration  at  the  end 
of  his  professional  training.  The  need  to  sandwich  practical  experience 
with  theoretical  introduction  to  educational  studies  further  reduces  the 
time  to  be  spent  on  the  latter.  In  practical  terms,  after  the  45  days 
teaching  practice  which  amounts  to  nine  weeks  are  taken  out  of  the 
Diploma  in  Education  year,  the  student  teacher  is  left  with  only  21  weeks 
to  learn  something  educational.  Included  here  will  be  comparative  educa- 
don,  history  of  education,  curriculum,  assessment,  philosophy  of  educa- 
don  and  sociology  of  education.  No  doubt  the  course  is  disappointing  to 
students  and  teacher  educators  alike,  since  no  one  has  enough  time  to  do 
anything  significant  during  the  course. 

For  a  prospective  foreign  language  teacher,  this  means  in  practice  that 
he  does  not  have  enough  dme  to  learn  and  try  out  different  approaches  in 
modem  language  teaching;  explore  the  uses  and  limitations  of  the  ex- 
isdng  electronic  equipment,  teaching  aids,  textbooks,  and  readers;  to 
design  and  try  out  different  methods  of  assessing  students'  achievements ; 
and  so  on.  But  most  importantly,  the  student  teacher  does  not  have 
enough  dme  to  learn  about  basic  classroom  management.  Since  teaching 
is  a  very  complex  human  interaction  process  which  involves  people  and 
resources,  only  a  proper  and  a  competent  management  of  such  resources 
will  facilitate  a  successful  learning  experience.  Finally,  the  student  teacher 
does  not  have  enough  time  to  cultivate  those  skills  expected  of  a  pro- 
fessional in  the  field.  Such  skills  as  punctuality,  reliability,  efficiency,  the 
development  of  sound  working  relationships  with  his  colleagues,  the  legal 
and  moral  implications  of  the  job,  and  so  on,  are  the  essential  ingredients 
of  the  teaching  force  as  a  profession  and  they  need  to  be  built  into  the 
pre-service  training.  How  can  all  these  be  included  in  a  training  process 
of  a  mere  21  weeks? 

m 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  present  professional  preparation  of  teachers 
have  led  to  the  exploration  of  other  alternatives.  The  most  viable  and 
widely  practised  alternative  model  is  concurrency  where  the  professional 
and  academic  training  are  undertaken  concurrently  from  the  first  year 
onwards.  At  the  end  of  the  four  yeans  training,  the  student  teachers  are 
awarded  a  combined  BA  and  DipEd.  which  qualifies  them  for  admission 
to  teaching.  The  concurrency  model,  however,  is  less  important  to  the 
pre-service  training  of  Indonesian  language  teachers  because  it  does  not 
operate  in  Melbourne,  Monash  and  other  universities  where  Bahasa 
Indonesia  is  taught  as  an  undergraduate  course.  In  contrast,  this  model  is 
widely  practised  in  teachers  colleges  in  Victoria;  but  none  of  them  in  fact 
trains  Indonesian  language  teachers.  Consequently,  others  have  suggested 
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that  the  present  one  year  Diploma  in  Education  course  should  be  extend- 
ed into  two  years  to  cover  the  theoretical  and  practical  sections.  The  one 
year  theoretical  section  will  concentrate  on  educational  studies  and  will  be 
undertaken  at  the  tertiary  institutions.  The  second  year  will  comprise 
practical  experience  which  incorporates  the  student  teacher  in  the  real 
educative  process  in  the  school.  The  teacher  education  institution  and  the 
school  then  co-operate  to  educate  the  student  teacher.  The  current  prac- 
Uce  of  45  days  teaching  is  too  short,  fragmented  and  superficial.  Only 
after  an  extended  involvement  in  the  real  educational  situation  in  school 
can  a  well-informed  decision  be  made  whether  one  is  in  fact  qualified  to 
become  a  teacher. 

Despite  its  apparent  merits,  this  model  has  not  been  accepted  in 
educational  circles  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  an  extended  teacher 
education  program  must  necessitate  higher  levels  of  expenditure.  Se- 
cond, the  program  will  directly  involve  the  schools  in  the  teacher  educa- 
tion program  by  requiring  them  to  participate  directly  in  the  training, 
supervision,  assessment,  and  finally  in  the  certification  of  teachers.  The 
schools  will  also  demand  access  to  increased  funding.  Finally,  the  ex- 
tension of  teacher  education  by  one  year  will  increase  the  overall  cost  of 
education  to  the  community.  Such  an  extension  will  delay  return  of  the 
community's  investment  in  teacher  training.  Within  the  framework  of 
economic  recession  and  high  unemployment  of  teachers,  it  is  not  really 
clear  whether  such  a  delay  can  be  justified. 

To  change  the  structure  of  the  professional  education  of  teachers  must 
be  viewed  as  a  long  term  activity.  What  is  immediately  important  is  the  in- 
duction of  the  new  graduates  into  the  teaching  force.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  Diploma  in  Education  courses  at  the  tertiary  level,  teacher 
training  institutions  retain  the  moral  and  professional  responsibilities  of 
inducting  the  new  graduates  into  teaching.  The  schools,  too,  share  the 
same  responsibility  because  they  employ  these  new  graduates.  In  practice, 
most  new  graduates  discover  for  themselves  the  basic  rules  of  survival  as  a 
teacher. 

The  argument  on  the  professional  preparation  of  an  Indonesian 
language  teacher  has  been  couched  at  the  general  level  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  (1)  The  community,  parents,  students  and  his  colleagues  per- 
ceives him  primarily  as  an  educator  who  contributes  professionally  to  the 
general  education  of  a  child.  (2)  An  Indonesian  language  teacher  is  a 
language  teacher  who  is  concerned  with  the  linguistic  and  com- 
municative aspect  of  the  students'  education.  His  dedication  to  language 
education  goes  beyond  a  mere  attempt  to  get  students  to  speak  a  few 
words  of  Indonesian,  to  the  development  of  new  thought  patterns  and  the 
transmission  of  human  values  across  national  boundaries.  (3)  Most 
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specifically,  an  Indonesian  language  teacher  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
teaching  Indonesian  language  and  culture  to  an  Australian  child.  Implicit 
here  is  the  task  of  cultivating  a  sense  of  understanding  and  tolerance 
between  Australians  and  their  closest  Asian  neighbours,  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia;  the  task  of  educating  an  elite  within  the  Australian  community 
which  as  the  ability  to  understand,  and  therefore  respond  meaningfully 
to,  the  developments  within  the  Southeast  Asian  region;  and  finally  the 
task  of  contributing  towards  an  awareness  of  the  multicultural  face  of  the 
Australian  community. 

Can  an  Indonesian  language  teacher  perform  these  tasks  efficiently 
with  the  kind  of  education  and  the  working  environment  which  was  out- 
lined above  .3  The  foregoing  discussion  has  shown  that  the  present  pre- 
service  preparation  of  an  Indonesian  language  teacher  is  quite  in- 
adequate. After  an  Indonesian  language  teacher  enters  the  classroom, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  assist  him  to  cope  with  the  demands  of 
his  task.  This  leads  to  us  the  role  of  In-Service  Training. 

IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  . 

The  argument  that  in-service  training  forms  a  continuance  of  pre- 
service  preparation  is  well  developed  and  should  not  be  re-stated  here.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  due  to  the  presence  of  a  significant  number  of  un- 
qualified and  underqualified  teachers  in  the  teaching  force,  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Indonesian  language  training  at  the  tertiary  level,  and  to  the 
inherent  inadequacies  of  the  pre-service  professional  preparations,  the 
need  for  an  immediate  introduction  of  in-service  training  programs  on  a 
continuing  basis  for  Indonesian  language  teachers  is  more  pressing  than 
ever  before.  The  rest  of  this  paper  attempts  to  clarify  the  issues  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere''  that  in-service  training  for  Indonesian 
language  teachers  is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon,  that  the 
program  designed  specifically  for  these  teachers  in  fact  existed  until  two 
or  three  years  ago.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an  estimated  total 
of  7996  of  all  Indonesian  language  teachers  in  Victoria  had  not  attended 
any  in-service  training  up  to  1975.  Against  this  background,  the  majority 
of  84%  of  the  Indonesian  language  teachers  surveyed  during  that  year 
stated  a  desire  to  attend  in-service  training. 2°  The  implication  here  is  that 


19  L.  Kelabora,  "Continuing  Education  for  Indonesian  Language  Teachers  in  Victoria, 
Australia",  The  Australian  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  vol.3,  no. 2  (November  1978), 
pp.54-58 

20  L.  Kelabora,  "The  In-Service  Training  Needs  of  the  Indonesian  Language  Teachers  in 
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even  though  there  has  emerged  a  skeleton  of  in-service  training  activities 
over  the  last  few  years,  the  majority  of  those  who  actually  need  these 
courses  are  missing  out.  Only  a  minority  are  patronising  these  activities. 

Why  is  it  that  the  majority  of  teachers  are  not  attending  the  in-service 
programs  after  a  clear  expression  of  need  for  them?  One  of  the  main 
reasons  is  the  lack  of  suitable  course  for  these  teachers.  It  has  been  shown 
that  teachers  demanded  three  categories  of  in-service  training  activities. 
(1)  Language  Practice  which  would  provide  teachers  with  the  opportunities 
to  improve  the  Indonesian  language  competence.  (2)  Teaching  techniques 
which  would  introduce  teachers  to  the  new  approaches  in  the  field  of 
modern  language  teaching.  (3)  Exchange  of  Ideas  where  teachers  would  be 
allowed  to  share  many  of  their  experiences  with  their  colleagues  as  well  as 
with  educationists,  psychologists,  and  linguists. The  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  desired  content  of  courses  and  the  content  of  existing  pro- 
grams may  be  largely  responsible  for  the  non-participation  of  most 
teachers  from  these  activities. 

There  are  other  reasons.  Even  if  a  teacher  would  like  to  attend  a  parti- 
cular in-service  training  activity,  he  may  not  be  given  leave  to  do  so.  The 
School  Principal,  who  may  or  may  not  grant  leave,  must  consider  the 
smooth  running  of  his  school  and  the  manpower  at  this  disposal  to  run  his 
classes.  He  must  rank  in-service  alongside  the  many  requests  for  teachers 
to  leave.  The  essence  of  the  problem  is  that  in-service  training  does  not 
feature  universally  in  educational  and  administrative  thinking.  Everyone 
seems  to  agree  that  in-service  training  of  teachers  is  important  for  their 
professional  development.  Yet  against  the  background  of  such  goodwill 
and  understanding,  in-service  training  is  still  peripheral  to  the  education 
system.  Certainly,  it  is  not  included  in  the  normal  process  of  educational 
planning  and  budgeting.  The  financial  allocations  for  in-service  training 
are  very  much  at  the  bottom  of  the  educadonal  scale  of  expenditures. 
Most  schools  do  not  include  in-service  training  in  their  schedules.  Con- 
sequently, teachers  who  would  like  to  attend  an  in-service  training  activity 
of  any  duration  face  many  obstacles.  Consciendous  teachers  loathe  to 
leave  their  classes.  Thus,  many  stay  away  from  in-service  activides  and  risk 
over  the  years  compromising  their  professional  competency.  Finally,  since 
in-service  training  is  not  fully  part  and  parcel  of  the  normal  educative 
process,  some  teachers  are  reluctant  to  spend  too  much  dme  away  from 
school.  They  often  feel  uncomfortable  amongst  their  colleagues  who  have 
missed  out  on  in-service  training  for  one  reason  or  another. 


Victoria",  in  R.J.C.  Francis,  (ed.),  Unity  and  Diversity  in  Education  (Papers  presented  at  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Australian  Comparative  and  International  Education 
Society,  University  of  New  England,  Armidale,  1976),  pp.190,  192 

21  Ibid.,  pp.1,93,  194 
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It  is  imperative  that  in-service  training  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
education  system.  It  should  be  integrated  at  all  stages  of  planning, 
budgeting  and  organisation.  This  is  the  preliminary  step  v^fhich  needs  to 
be  achieved  before  one  can  talk  about  the  organisational  models  for 
channelling  teachers  from  the  classroom  to  in-service  training  programs 
and  back  to  the  classroom.  There  is  a  serious  need  for  research,  at  least  in 
Victoria,  in  this  field.,Assuming  that  everyone  agrees  that  in-service  train- 
ing is  integrated  into  the  education  system  and  that  schools  are  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  policy,  one  needs  to  look  at  how  a  teacher  can  leave  the 
classroom  to  attend  a  particular  in-service  training  program  and  then  re- 
turn to  teach  without  seriously  disrupting  the  administrative  and 
educational  operations  of  the  school.  This  implies  that  schools  will 
develop  schedules  so  as  to  allow  some  of  their  teachers  to  attend  in- 
service  training  during  certain  parts  of  the  year.  Planning  may  include  the 
provision  of  relieving  teachers,  in-built  system  whereby  classes  may  be 
rationalised,  organising  seminars  to  allow  teachers  and  students  to  profit 
from  what  has  b'een  learnt  at  in-service  activities.  In  this  way,  the  benefits 
of  in-service  training  will  permeate  all  sections  of  the  school  rather  than 
being  allowed  to  remain  the  property  of  one  teacher  or  a  group  of 
teachers. 

The  integration  of  in-service  training  into  the  education  system  is  bas- 
ed on  the  assumption  that  in-service  training  is  the  right  of  "very  teacher. 
To  admit  the  point  that  teachers  are  professionals  in  their  field  of  work  is 
to  accept  the  principle  that  they  have  certain  rights  and  duties  to  sustain 
their  professional  competence.  In-service  training  is  one  of  these  funda- 
mental rights.  If  a  teacher  feels  that  it  is  time  to  attend  in-service  training 
in  order  to  upgrade  and  maintain  his  professional  competence,  then  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  education  system  to  promote  and  support  such  a 
teacher. 

It  is  our  contention  that  for  every  year  of  service  within  the  education 
system,  a  teacher  should  be  entitled  to  undertake  two  weeks  professional 
development  activities  either  inside  or  outside  the  school."  This  annual 
entidement  is  cumulative  and  can  be  taken  at  any  time  provided  that  the 
school  is  notified  in  sufficient  time  to  make  appropriate  arrangements.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  at  the  beginning  of  every  academic  year  a  school 
principal  will  develop  the  profile  of  in-service  acdvities  amongst  all  his 


22  This  is  a  conservative  and  modest  proposals.  More  recently,  it  was  recommended  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  all  teachers  in  schools  should  be  entitled  to  be  released  with  pay 
For  in-service  education  and  training  on  a  scale  equivalent  to  not  less  than  one  school 
term  in  every  seven  years  of  service  and  that  this  should  be  in  addition  to  release  for 
short  term  activities.  United  Kingdom,  Teacher  Education  and  Training  [honAon:  HMSO, 
1972),  App.  9.  A  Report  of  A  Committee  of  Enquiry  Under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lord 
James  of  Rusholme. 
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teachers  and  plan  his  schedules  accordingly.  In  this  way,  a  rationalization 
can  be  introduced  into  the  system  to  facilitate  an  easy  release  of  teachers 
for  in-service  training  throughout  the  year  without  bringing  too  much 
pressure  on  the  existing  resources.  For  instance,  the  number  of  teachers 
attending  in-service  training  can  be  spread  out  during  the  year,  rather  than 
concentradng  them  on  certain  parts  of  the  year  as  at  present.  In  schools 
where  the  staff  turn  over  is  low,  e.g.  in  private  schools,  it  is  possible  to 
plan  in-service  commitments  for  the  majority  of  teachers  up  to  three  years 
ahead.  This  possibility  will  enable  teachers  and  the  school  to  incorporate 
the  in-service  training  commitment  of  each  teacher  into  the  curriculum 
planning  as  a  whole. 

Education  is  about  people  and  unless  people  who  are  responsible  for 
the  functioning  of  the  system  are  developed  all  the  time,  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  expect  that  the  system  will  sustain  itself  In  this  age  of  rapid  techno- 
logical and  scientific  change,  it  is  basically  irresponsible  to  pay  teachers 
their  monthly  salaries  and  hope  that  professional  development  will  take 
care  of  itself  Employing  authorities  too  much  shoulder  the  res- 
ponsibility. 

No  doubt  the  level  of  funding  of  in-service  training  is  a  major  reason 
for  its  non-implementation.  Funds  to  support  current  programs  come 
from  uncertain  sources  in  unpredictable  amounts.  For  the  last  two  years 
or  so,  the  in-service  funds  for  the  Indonesian  language  teachers  in  Vic- 
toria have  been  made  available  by  the  Victorian  In-Service  Education 
Committee.  An  annual  average  of  $5,000.00  have  been  made  available  to 
support  activities  ranging  from  residential  workshops  on  Bahasa  Indo- 
nesia to  cultural  workshops  for  language  teaching.  With  some  150  Indo- 
nesian language  teachers  in  Victoria,  this  represents  an  average  annual 
expenditure  of  just  over  $30.00  per  teacher.  This  compares  very  badly 
with  some  university  departments  which  spend  annually  more  than  $500 
per  head  on  in-service  type  activities;  yet  these  two  categories  of 
employees  perform  basically  similar  jobs.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  not  all 
Indonesian  language  teachers  have  participated  in  all  the  activities 
organised  for  them  for  the  last  two  years  or  so.  Only  20  can  be  handled 
effectively  in  one  residential  language  workshop  extending  over  four 
days.  In  other  words,  about  eight  workshops  of  20  teachers  are  needed 
just  to  allow  every  Indonesian  language  teacher  in  Victoria  to  participate 
once.  Since  a  one  day  residential  language  workshop  at  the  moment  costs 
around  $1,000.00,  eight  workshops  covering  four  days  each  will  cost 
some  $32,000.00.  Other  overhead  expenditures  will  bring  the  total  to  $35, 
000.00,  an  amount  which  will  not  be  obtained  from  any  source  even  with 
a  very  strong  argument."  Yet  that  is  the  amount  which  must  be  provided 

23  These  e.stimates  are  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  a  four  day  residential  workshop  on  Indo- 
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to  sustain  the  Indonesian  language  competence  of  every  Indonesian 
language  teacher  in  Victoria.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  situation  is 
made  more  pressing  by  the  fact  that  a  sizeable  number  of  teachers  are  un- 
qualified or  underqualified  as  a  consequence  of  the  inadequacies  of  their 
pre-service  preparations;  and  that  the  unqualified  and  underqualified 
Indonesian  language  teachers  will  continue  to  penetrate  the  system  in  the 
future  and  that  by  its  very  nature  language  teaching  (especially  at  the 
junior  forms)  will  decrease  one's  overall  linguistic  fluency. 

The  thrust  of  the  argument  is  that  more  funds  are  needed  for  teachers 
in-service  training,  especially  in  the  field  of  modern  languages.  The  above 
estimates  point  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  current  prices,  some  $10,000.00  an- 
nually is  required  to  support  a  viable  in-service  program  for  Indonesian 
language  teachers  in  Victoria.  About  $5,000.00  will  be  used  to  support  a 
four  day  residential  workshop  on  Bahasa  Indonesia;  the  rest  for  three  ad- 
ditional one  day  workshops  in  the  fields  of  curriculum,  teaching  techni- 
ques and  classroom  approaches,  and  cultural  enrichment  programs  for 
an  Indonesian  language  classroom.  Within  the  framework  of  these  funds, 
it  will  also  be  possible  to  innovate  in  the  field  of  in-service  training  as  well 
as  to  evaluate  the  existing  programs. 

The  administration  of  in-service  funds  is  also  a  problem  area.  At  the 
present  time,  in-service  training  funds  are  made  available  through  the 
Victorian  In-Service  Education  Committee  (VISEC).  Every  year,  VISEC 
calls  for  applications  for  funds  from  teachers  and  educators  to  support 
certain  in-service  training  activities.  After  scrutinizing  the  applications, 
VISEC  approves  certain  activities  for  funding.  The  number  and  the  kind 
of  activities  to  be  supported  depend  on  the  total  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able during  a  particular  academic  year.  The  terms  "approved  for  fun- 
ding" are  used  advisedly  here  because  VISEC  does  not  make  grants  for 
in-service  training  purposes.  In  other  words,  once  an  activity  is  approved 
for  financial  suppport  the  organiser  will  arrange  for  the  use  of  the  funds 
according  to  the  existing  financial  regulations  of  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment and  the  stores  requisition  guidelines  of  the  Victorian  Education 
Department.  The  following  are  the  steps  to  be  followed  in  submitting  a 
proposal,  getting  it  organised  for  teachers,  and  reporting  its  results.  For 
illustration,  take  a  one  day  cultural  workshop  for  language  teaching: 


nesian  language  held  in  September  1978  at  La  Trobe  University,  Melbourne,  for  Indo- 
nesian Language  teachers  in  Victoria.  The  similar  cost  structure  will  be  incurred  in 
mounting  another  workshop  on  this  kind  in  September  1979.  For  detailed  costing,  see 
Victorian  Indonesian  Language  Teachers  Association,  In-Service  Training  Program  for 
Indonesian  Language  Teachers  in  Victoria:  Proposals  for  1978  (Unpublished  submission  to  the 
Victorian  In-Service  Education  Committee,  July  1977). 
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1 .  The  workshop  proposal  needs  to  be  designed  and  submitted  to  VISEC  by  the  end  ofjuly 
each  year. 

2.  The  announcement  whether  or  not  the  proposed  activity  will  be  financially  supported  is 
usually  made  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

3.  Assuming  that  the  activity  is  approved  for  the  second  term  of  the  following  academic 
year,  the  organiser  will  then  draw  up  a  detailed  program  and  publicise  it  at  the  beginning  of 
that  academic  year. 

4.  Teachers  who  can  attend  should  lodge  their  applications  on  an  appropriate  form  and 
then  forward  it  first  of  all  to  the  School  Principal  for  approval.  If  the  Principal  does  not  ap- 
prove, then  the  teacher  cannot  attend. 

5.  If  the  School  Principal  allows  the  teacher  to  attend,  then  the  form  is  forwarded  to  VISEC 
for  approval.  This  is  especially  important  in  cases  where  teachers'  travel  and  accomodation 
expenses  are  being  met. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  the  program  organiser  will  engage  lecturers  and  workshop  leaders  for 
the  program,  establish  their  qualifications  and  competencies,  and  then  submit  their  names 
and  the  nature  of  their  participation  in  the  program  to  VISEC  for  prior  approval.  The  im- 
plications here  is  that  VISEC,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  can  refuse  to  engage  someone  in 
running  an  approved  in-service  training  activity. 

7.  The  details  of  rents  of  venue,  facilities,  and  equipment  must  also  be  submitted  for  prior 
approval  by  VISEC. 

8.  Any  stationary,  equipment,  and/or  additional  facilities  required  for  the  workshop  must 
be  listed  in  the  appropriate  form  and  submitted  to  VISEC,  in  order  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Stores  of  the  Education  Department.  A  minimum  of  five  weeks  is  required  by  the  Stores 
Branch  to  process  the  request  and  deliver  the  required  goods  at  the  designated  place  and 
time. 

9.  Anything  else  which  is  required  for  the  workshop  but  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
Stores  Branch  can  only  be  obtained  from  outsidde  sources  on  the  Departmental  Purchase 
Order.  Say,  for  instance,  blank  cards  must  be  obtained  from  outside  sources,  then  the 
following  steps  must  be  followed: 

(a)  The  course  organiser  has  to  go  to  the  relevant  shop  and  ascertain  the  price  of  the 
cards. 

(b)  He  then  fills  in  the  appropriate  forms  with  the  details  of  the  goods  and  the  relevant 
prices. 

(c)  The  list  will  then  be  submitted  to  VISEC  with  the  whole  in-service  training  activity,  in 
order  to  be  forward  to  the  Stores  Branch. 

(d)  If  everything  goes  well,  the  Purchase  Order  will  then  be  issued  and  sent  directly  to  the 
shop.  Often  a  duplicate  copy  is  sent  to  the  course  organiser  to  indicate  that  the  goods 
can  be  picked  up  at  the  shop  at  any  time. 

(e)  After  the  goods  are  picked  up,  the  course  organiser  signs  the  Purchased  Order  indi- 
cating that  the  goods  have  been  collected  and  the  shop  ovmer  will  then  send  the  signed 
document  to  VISEC.  In  due  course,  he  will  receive  a  government  cheque  for  the 
amount  approved. 

10.  At  the  completion  of  the  workshop,  the  course  organiser  has  to  undertake  the  following 
in  order  to  finalise  the  activity: 

(a)  Sign  all  the  claim  forms  form  the  participants  in  cases  where  the  travel  and  accom- 
modation expenses  were  approved. 

(b)  Sign  all  the  lecturing  fees  claimed  by  the  lecturers  as  well  as  travel  and  accommodation 
expenses  where  appropriate. 

(c)  Sign  and  approve  all  organisational  expenses  claimed  by  the  course  organisers. 

(d)  Forward  all  these  signed  forms  to  VISEC  for  approval.  When  the  claims  are  approved, 
the  relevant  cheques  arc  forwarded  to  the  claimants. 
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In  all,  the  whole  cycle  of  generating  an  in-service  idea,  drawing  it  up 
as  a  program  proposal,  submitting  it  for  approval  by  VISEC,  organising 
a^  actually  running  it,  and  then  finalising  the  financial  aspects  after- 
wards takes  about  one  year;  often  longer.  Inherent  here  are  some  major 
problems.  Firstly,  against  a  background  of  rapid  inflationary  growth,  the 
prices  in  the  community  change  fairly  rapidly.  If  a  course  organiser  sub- 
mits a  costing  to  the  Education  Department  and  then  obtains  the  re- 
quired goods  two  or  three  months  later,  the  price  discrepancy  is  often  too 
great  to  be  accommodated.  But  the  time  lag  between  the  forwarding  of  an 
approved  Purchase  Order  to  the  Victorian  Education  Department  and 
the  time  the  shop  owner  actually  receives  a  cheque  can  vary  from  five 
weeks  to  six  months.  Such  a  delay  is  quite  unknown  in  the  commercial 
world  where  the  Bills  are  paid  within  14  days.  There  was  a  case  where  one 
of  our  course  organisers  was  threatened  with  court  action  by  a  super- 
market chain  for  not  paying  within  7  days  the  cost  of  goods  which  were 
obtained  from  his  store  on  official  Purchase  Order  from  the  Education 
Department  for  an  approved  in-service  activity.  The  second  problem  is 
closely  related  to  the  first,  namely  credibility.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
Official  Purchase  Order  often  arrives  after  the  approved  activity  is  under- 
taken. Thus,  the  course  organiser  is  forced  into  the  position  to  obtain  the 
necessary  goods  on  credit  since  he  is  not  allowed  to  pay  for  the  goods  and 
submit  an  account  to  VISEC.  The  rule  is:  once  you  pay  for  the  goods  the 
Victorian  Education  Department  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  And 
goods  can  only  be  obtained  on  credit  where  there  is  a  good  relationship 
between  the  course  organiser  and  the  shop  owner  concerned.  This  rela- 
tionship is  seriously  weakened  in  cases  where  the  cheque  from  the  Edu- 
cation Department  to  pay  for  the  goods  arrives  about  six  months  later. 
The  other  side  of  the  credibility  problem  is  related  to  teachers  and  course 
work  tutors.  Like  the  shop  owners,  a  course-work  tutor  can  wait  up  to  six 
months  before  he  can  receive  a  cheque  from  the  Victorian  Education 
Department  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  an  approved  in-service  train- 
ing activity.  The  final  problems  is  simply  the  administrative  workload  in- 
volved in  in-service  training.  Such  a  workload,  as  sketched  above,  is  simp- 
ly beyond  the  ordinary  teacher.  How  many  teachers  can  in  fact,  make 
sense  of  the  thick  Stores  Branch  Directory  and  then  order  goods  accor- 
dingly.^ How  many  teachers  have  the  time  to  go  to  shops  and  super- 
markets, cost  the  goods  they  want  for  in-service  training,  and  then  sub- 
mit them  to  VISEC  in  order  to  obtain  a  Departmental  Purchase  Order.^ 
How  many  teachers  will  have  the  time  to  finalise  all  the  financial  claims  so 
that  lecturers,  participants,  shop  owners,  and  so  on,  will  receive  their 
cheques  on  time? 

The  conclusion  here  is  that  in-service  structure  and  organisation  at  the 
moment  is  too  complex  and  inefficient.  No  doubt,  it  keeps  the  teachers 
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away  from  the  field  and  leaves  the  significant  part  of  the  initiative  in  the 
hands  of  the  employers."  This  practice  contradicts  the  very  notion  of 
teacher  initiated  in-service  training  activities.  If  there  is  a  need  to  m^.e 
teachers  responsible  for  their  own  professional  growth,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  get  them  involved  in  the  planning,  organisation,  and  the 
evaluation  of  in-service  activities.  Present  practices  deprive  the  majority  of 
teachers  of  that  opportunity.  Teacher  participation  will  not  be  increased 
significantly  unfil  the  present  system  is  radically  re-organised.  A  funda- 
mental change  would  be  to  change  the  system  of  financial  support  from 
"approved  for  financial  support"  to  "outright  grants".  In  the  interest  of 
accountability,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  grants  to  institutions  and 
organisations  for  specific  in-service  training  activities.  For  instance,  Vic- 
torian Indonesian  Language  Teachers  Association  may  receive  an  in- 
service  training  grant  and  spend  it  on  the  training  of  its  members.  Schools 
and  universities  can  also  receive  grants  to  be  spent  by  educators  within 
these  institutions  in  the  field  of  in-service  training.  One  of  the  distinct  ad- 
vantages of  the  grant  system  is  that  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  will  be 
reduced  tremendously.  The  professional  advantage  of  the  grants  system  is 
to  allow  many  more  the  chance  to  be  responsible  for  their  own 
professional  growth.  Teacher  education  institutions  and  professional 
associations  will  also  be  brought  in  to  participate  in  in-service  training  in 
a  responsible  manner.  There  are,  of  course,  dangers  of  financial  mis- 
management through  an  initial  experience.  But  this  may  be  rectified 
within  a  short  period  of  time  as  the  system  progresses.  As  an  interim 
measure,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow  VISEC  to  administer  and 
control  the  non-institutional  based  applications.  For  instance,  an  indi- 
vidual educator  who  requests  financial  support  for  an  in-service  training 
activity  from  VISEC  without  a  commitment  that  such  funds,  when  ob- 
tained, will  be  administered  through  an  educational  institution  or  a  pro- 
fessional association  will  have  to  work  within  the  existing  ft-amework.  In 
other  words,  the  funds  will  be  controlled  and  administered  by  VISEC  on 
behalf  of  the  organiser.  This,  as  has  been  intimated  above,  is  seen  as  an 
interim  measure  because  over  the  years  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  a 
register  of  bona-fide  individuals  who  can  organise  in-service  training  for 
teachers  in  the  field  of  their  professional  competence. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  number  of  major  recommendations  emerge  from  the  foregoing 
analysis.  First  of  all,  native  speakers  and  others  with  Indonesian  quali- 

24  In  1977,  some  52.5%  of-the  VISEC  supported  in-service  training  activities  were  organis- 
ed and  run  by  the  Education  Department.  This  total  declined  slightly  to  5096  in  1978. 
See,  Victorian  In-Service  Education  Committee,  Report  on  In-Service  Education,  I97S 
(Toorak,  Victoria:  Glenbervic  Teachers  Centre,  1978),  p.22 
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fications  are  important  for  the  promotion  of  the  quality  of  Bahasa  Indo- 
nesia in  the  classroom.  Yet  at  the  moment  they  cannot  be  registered  for 
teaching  because  their  Indonesian  based  qualifications  are  not  acceptable 
to  the  teacher  registration  board.  Against  a  background  of  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Bahasa  Indonesia  as  a  school  subject  for  the  last  20  years  or  so, 
the  emerging  multi-cultural  pattern  of  the  Australian  society,  and  the  ex- 
panding interplay  between  Indonesia  and  Australia  at  all  levels,  it  is  im- 
perative to  find  ways  and  means  of  admitting  teachers  with  Indonesian 
qualifications  into  the  teaching  force. 

Secondly,  the  university's  departments  of  Indonesian  Studies  must  be 
made  aware  of  their  responsibilities  in  teacher  education.  Perhaps 
through  the  Tertiary  Education  Commission,  Teachers'  Registration 
Boards,  and  the  University's  Academic  or  Professorial  Boards,  these 
Departments  can  be  defined  as  professional  departments  since  the  majority 
of  their  graduates  become  teachers.  In  this  way,  their  academic  programs, 
funding,  selection  procedures  will  be  altered  to  take  account  of  the  prac- 
tical realities  of  classroom  activities.  This  will  enable  them  to  require  the 
student  teachers  to  undertake  at  least  three  years  training  in  Bahasa  Indo- 
nesia as  well  as  to  concentrate  on  the  development  of  those  linguistic  skills 
which  are  required  for  classroom  performance. 

The  third  recommedation  is  closely  related  to  the  second.  It  is  re- 
commended that  a  specifically  teacher  oriented  Indonesian  language 
course  be  developed  at  the  State  Colleges  of  Victoria  at  Rusden  and  Mel- 
bourne, in  order  to  train  Indonesian  language  teachers.  The  course  must 
be  designed  to  emphasize  oral  skills,  communication  techniques,  teaching 
approaches,  and  the  different  ways  of  handling  Bahasa  Indonesia  as  a 
teaching  subject.  These  two  teacher  training  colleges  were  suggested  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  sufficiently  large  and  well  established  to  ac- 
comodate these  courses;  they  are  educating  teachers  for  secondary 
schools;  they  have  well  established  modern  language  departments  where 
Bahasa  Indonesia  can  be  housed;  and  they  are  close  to  the  well  establish- 
ed university  departments  of  Indonesian  language  and  literatures  (i.e. 
Monash  and  Melbourne  Universities)  so  that  they  can  share  resources  and 
expertise.  Within  the  spirit  of  the  third  recommendation,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suggest  that  the  present  Indonesian  Studies  course  at  the  Bendigo 
College  of  Advanced  Education  be  re-oriented  towards  teacher  training. 

Fourthly,  since  universities  shoulder  the  main  burden  of  professional 
preparation  of  Indonesian  language  teachers  we  have  examined  the  pre- 
service  teacher  preparation  at  this  stage  rather  closely.  The  present 
analysis  suggests  a  radical  re-structuring  of  the  existing  one  year  Diploma 
in  Education  course  to  include  one  year  theoretical  studies  and  the  other 
of  practical  involvement  in  real  educational  situations  in  the  school.  A 
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Student  teacher  will  receive  his  full-qualifications  as  a  teacher  only  after 
the  successful  completion  of  these  two  sections  of  the  course.  This  pro- 
posal, if  implemented,  will  direcdy  bring  teacher  training  institutions  into 
the  process  of  inducting  new  graduates  into  the  teaching  force;  it  will  also 
directly  include  schools  and  the  practising  teachers  in  the  teacher 
education  process. 

The  fifth  recommendation  is  concerned  with  the  legitimacy  of  in- 
service  training  of  teachers.  The  foregoing  analysis  points  strongly  to  the 
need  to.  integrate  in-service  training  into  all  aspects  of  education  from  top 
decision  making  level  to  the  schools.  The  argument  is  that  as  pro- 
fessionals, teachers  have  the  right  to  in-service  training  in  order  to  sustain 
their  professional  growth.  To  put  the  point  the  other  way,  the  employing 
authorities  should  adopt  manpower  policies  directed  specifically  at  the 
continuing  development  of  teachers  as  professional  people  who  are 
crucial  to  the  whole  education  system.  Until  such  policies  are  developed 
and  implemented,  one  can  hardly  blame  teachers  for  the  declining  quality 
of  education,  the  low  morale  amongst  the  teaching  force,  lack  of  ini- 
dative  and  drive  for  innovation. 

The  sixth  recommendation  emerges  out  of  the  fifth.  Once  in-service 
training  of  teachers  is  accepted  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  education 
system,  it  will  be  possible  for  schools  and  the  education  department  to 
plan  the  in-service  training  requirements  of  their  teachers  over  one  or  two 
years.  In  this  way,  every  teacher  will  be  able  to  experience  some  kind  of 
in-service  training  over  one  or  two  years  rather  than  every  four  or  five 
years. 

The  seventh  recommendation  is  about  funds.  It  is  suggested  that 
funds  be  made  available  for  in-service  training  be  increased  significandy 
on  per  capita  basis.  Our  conservative  estimate  on  present  prices  suggests 
and  annual  expenditure  of  about  $75.00  per  Indonesian  language  teacher 
for  in-service  training  —  representing  an  increase  of  just  over  10096  over 
the  1978  allocations.  Such  an  expenditure  will  allow  Victorian  Indo- 
nesian Language  Teachers  Associadon  to  provide  a  viable  in-service 
training  program  for  its  members  as  well  as  to  innovate  and  evaluate  its 
in-service  training  activities. 

The  allocadon  and  administradon  of  in-service  training  funds  fall  un- 
der the  eighth  recommendation.  The  foregoing  argument  supports  a 
change  in  the  pattern  of  funds  allocations  from  "approval  for  use  of 
funds  for  in-service  training"  to  "outright  grants".  We  have  suggested  a 
gradual  and  cautious  change  which  involves  grants  of  in-service  training 
funds  to  individuals  through  their  educadonal  insdtutions  or  their  pro- 
fessional associations.  These  organisations  will  be  made  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  these  funds  on  behalf  of  the  course  organisers.  The 
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individual  course  organiser  who  has  no  institutional  afFiliation  will  have 
to  operate  within  the  existing  frameworks,  namely  VISEC.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  seen  as  an  interim  measure.  In  the  long  run,  the  grant 
system  must  be  developed  as  the  only  system  of  disbursing  in-service 
training  funds  in  order  to  involve  many  more  people  in  these  activities  as 
well  as  to  transfer  a  significant  part  of  the  responsibility  for  professional 
development  to  teachers  themselves. 
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Abbas  BADIB  and  Colin  YALLOP 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Javanese  word  duwe,  in  common  with  a  small  number  of  odier 
verb-like  words,  is  generally  regarded  as  having  optional  prenasalisa- 
tion.  Thus  Pigeaud's  Javaans-Nederlands  Handwoordenboek  lists  (n)doewe. 
Home's  Javanese -English  Dictionary  gives  duwe'vnth  n.  ...  as  an  alternative 
form.  Some  freedom  of  choice  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  in- 
formal test.  Four  Javanese  students  were  asked  to  translate  'I  have  some 
money  but  my  wife  doesn't  have  any'  into  their  mother- tongue.  Two 
produced : 

aAu        duwe         dhuwit      Hanging        bojoku  ora  duwe 

I  have        money      but  wife-my  not  have 

Another  gave 

aku  nduwe  dhuwit  Hanging  bojoku  ora  duwe 

The  fourth  neatly  conveyed  his  hesitation  by  writing 

aku  (n)duwe  dhuwit  Hanging  bojoku  ora  duwe' 

The  question  remains,  whether  this  nasal  prefix  is  truly  optional.  It 
seems  fair  to  say  that  this  question  concerns  one  of  many  peripheral 
details  in  Javanese  grammar.  The  vast  majority  of  Javanese  transitive 
verbs  exhibit  socalled  'active'  prenasalisation  in  contrast  with  the  'passive' 
prefix  di-  (njenengi  versus  dijenengi  'name/be  named',  ndeleng  versus  di- 
deleng  'observe/be  observed',  etc.).  Yet  viewed  against  this  pattern,  duwe' is 
not  even  a  transitive  verb,  for  the  form  *  diduwe  'be  had,  be  possessed' 
does  not  exist  at  all.  Of  course,  various  explanations  suggest  themselves. 
Since  duwe  is  not  a  true  transitive  verb  (assuming  a  satisfactory  definition 
of  'transitive'),  perhaps  the  nasal  prefix  is,  so  to  speak,  relieved  of  its  nor- 
mal contrastive  function  and  fi-ee  to  occur  without  carrying  any  parti- 
cular meaning.  Or,  it  is  sometimes  suggested,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
prenasalise  voiced  stops  in  colloquial  Javanese,  and  duwe  is  therefore  the 
elegant  form,  with  nduwe  a  colloquial  alternative. 

We  must,  however,  be  careful  to  answer  the  question  on  the  basis  of 
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actual  and  potential  use  of  Javanese,  not  on  the  basis  of  sonle  prior  com- 
mitment to  a  notional  network  of  contrasts  such  as  active-passive  or 
transitive-intransitive.  We  shall  try  to  heed  Uhlenbeck's  warnings  about 
the  use  of  such  terms  (1953,  p. 353)  and  what  he  calls  'Proteus-like  con- 
cepts' (1975,  p. 7).  Even  the  appeal  to  colloquial  prenasalisation  is  open  to 
Uhlenbeck's  criticism.  It  would  be  all  to  easy  to  dismiss  every  occurence  of 
nduwe  as  a  colloquialism,  without  there  being  any  independent  evidence 
that  the  Javanese  themselves  do  indeed  feel  the  form  to  be  exclusively 
colloquial. 

We  must  nevertheless  make  it  clear  that  the  purpose  of  these  brief 
comments  here  is  not  to  defend  or  attack  any  particular  writer  on 
Javanese,  but  rather  to  suggest  a  method  of  approach.  This  approach  may 
help  us  towards  greater  objectivity  in  the  description  of  Javanese,  espe- 
cially where  such  'peripheral'  or  'irregular'  details  are  at  stake.  The 
method  is  quite  simply  first  to  examine  actual  usage  to  establish  whether 
there  is  a  contrast.  In  other  words,  given  that  both  duwidcnA  nduwe  occur, 
are  the  two  forms  freely  interchangeable  or  are  there- at  least  some  in- 
stances where  Javanese  speakers  prefer  one  form  above  the  other 
Secondly,  if  there  is  some  evidence  of  contrast,  how  can  we  describe  it.^ 
What  is  the  best  way  of  expressing  the  tacit  feelings  that  make  a  Javanese 
prefer  one  form  to  the  other? 

POTENTIAL  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  DUWfe  AND  NDUWfe 

A  brief  look  at  Javanese  magazines  and  novels  does  not  support  the 
judgement  that  duwe  and  nduwe  are  always  interchangeable.  Nor  do  we 
find  that  nduwe'  appears  only  in  a  colloquial  context.  Consider,  for  exam-_^ 
pie,  the  follov«ng  relatively  formal  report: 

(1)  Presiden  Pilipina  Ferdinand  Marcos  nelakake  kekwatirane 
President  Philippine  express  worry-his 
yen     Jepang      nganti       nduwe       angkatan  senjata  maneh 

if       Japan       until        have        armed  forces  again 

The  President  of  the  Philippines,  Ferdinand  Marcos,  expressed  his  worries  that  Japan 
might  eventually  have  armed  forces  again' 

While  the  use  of  duwe  in  this  sentence  would  not  be  impossible,  the  writer 
has  in  fact  used  nduwe.  Compare  sentence  (2),  where  nduwe' v/sls  not  used: 

(2)  Dadi    sajake'  wis  ajeg-ajegan       Salamun      saben        dina  Rebo 
so       seemingly      already     routine  each         day  Wed. 

duwe  kwajiban  ngeterake  Ian  mapag  putri  '  menik-menik  iku 
have      duty  accompany    and     meet        girl  pretty  the 

'So  it  seems  that  it's  already  become  a  routine  that  Salarpun  has  a  duty,  every  Wednes- 
day, to  take  and  fetch  the  pretty  girl  (to  and  from  school)' 
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Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  duwe  and  nduwe  art  always  contras- 
tive.  But  even  these  two  examples  are  sufficient  reason  to  hesitate  and  to 
look  further  into  usage. 

THE  USE  OF  DUW£  AND  NDUWfe 

Let  us  add  to  sentence  (2)  some  further  examples  of  relatively  formal 
use  of  nduwe,  where  there  seems  to  be  some  preference  for  this  form: 

(3)  Aku     wis  mestekake         menawa     wong-wong    mau     padha  nggrenengi 

I         already     establish         if  people        the      plural  grumble-at 

Mas  Hadi,       dene         nduwe'       te'ori  kok         mung      awur-awuran  wae 

because    have         theory      emph.    only      jumbled  just 

'I  had  established  that  the  people  grumbled  about  Mas  Hadi  because  he  had  a  theory 
that  was,  after  all,  just  one  big  mess' 

(4)  Lan      isih      ana      tambahan      siji       maneh     sing       ora      kena  diduga 
and     still     be       addition      one     again     which    not      can  be-guessed 

saduTunge:      yaiku        yu  Surti         jarene        isih      nduwe'  mas-masan 
before  namely     sister  they-say    still      have  something-gold 

'And  there  is  one  more  thing  couldn't  be  guessed  beforehand,  namely  that  Yu  Surti,  so 
they  say,  sdll  has  some  things  of  gold' 

(5)  Mengko        yen      kowe       wis  nduwe       bojo,  kembaning 
later           if        you        already  have         spouse  emptiness 

atimu  rak  Hang         ta  En! 

heart-your     surely       lose  tag-Q_ 

'Later  if  you  have  a  husband,  the  emptiness  of  your  heart  will  surely  be  gone,  won't  it 
En?' 

In  as  much  as  Javanese  speakers  can  agree  with  the  choice  of  nduwe  in 
(3)— (5),  the  examples  suggest  that  nduwe  may  be  preferred  where  'have' 
has  some  intentional  or  dynamic  implication.  Where  such  an  implication 
is  not  prominent,  either  duwe  or  nduwe  may  be  tolerated  (with  nduwe 
perhaps  the  more  colloquial  of  the  two);  where  such  an  implication  is 
prominent,  speakers  seem  to  prefer  nduwe. 

Notice  sentence  (3),  where  Mas  Hadi  is  held  responsible  for  a  theory. 
He  has  a  theory  and  deliberately  holds  it.  Compare  this  use  of  duwe'Wvih 
the  same  object  (teqri)  but  without  the  same  implication  of  intention  or 
accountability: 

(6)  Ana     sing  duwe         teori  mengkene 
be       which       have         theory  like-this 

'There  are  people  who  have  this  sort  of  theory' 

In  (4)  the  writer  calls  attention  to  Surti's  having  golden  articles.  She 
still  has  them  (isih  nduwe'),  suggesting  that  she  might  have  got  rid  of  them 
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but  has  not  done  so.  We  hesitate  to  say  whether  this  is  an  'intentional'  or 
'dynamic'  use,  but  the  potential  contrast  with  duwe  seems  evident. 

In  (5),  as  in  (1),  we  notice  a  dynamic  aspect  of 'having'.  (In  both  (1) 
and  (5),  a  colloquial  English  translation  would  tolerate  'get'  instead  of 
'have').  Again,  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  a  particular  subject  or  object 
requiring  nduwe.  (5)  can  be  compared  with  (7),  where  the  object  of  duwe  is 
also  human,  but  where  there  is  more  emphasis  on  the  'state  of  having' 
than  on  'getting'  or  'intending  to  have': 

(7)  Apa     aku      tahu       nyebut         njaluk       supaya       kowe  kudu 
Q_       I         ever       mention      ask  in-order   you  must 

sugih        Ian  duwe      wong  tua? 

rich         and  have  parents 

'Have  I  ever  asked  that  you  should  be  rich  and  have  parents?' 


COMMENTS 

The  final  court  of  appeal  in  such  matters  is  of  course  a  native  speaker's 
reaction  to  these  examples.  If  speakers  indeed  feel  a  preference  for  one 
form  over  another  where  the  meaning  has  certain  implications,  then  such 
a  preference  must  be  taken  into  account  in  a  descriptive  grammar.  The  in- 
vestigation of  duwe  could  of  course  be  taken  much  further,  especially  by 
looking  for  similar  potential  contrast  in  other  verbs  where  prenasalisa- 
tion  is  supposedly  optional,  as  well  as  by  comparing  the  use  of  (n)duwe 
with  nduweni  (which  does  have  a  'passive'  form  diduweni).  But  we  feel  that 
the  few  examples  mentioned  here  are  enough  to  raise  doubts  about  the 
statement  that  duwe'  and  nduwe'  are  always  semantically  equivalent. 

Three  more  general  points  arise  here.  First,  the  use  of  (n)duwe' 
suggests  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  label  the  Javanese  nasal  prefix  simply  as  a 
marker  of  'active'  or  'subject-focus'  in  the  (transitive)  verb  system.  While 
there  are  many  sentences  or  verbs  for  which  this  may  be  a  satisfactory  des- 
cription, it  is  equally  possible  that  the  prefix  has  a  variety  of  functions  or 
indeed  that  it  has  a  far  more  general  function  which  in  some  contexts 
happens  to  resemble  the  'active  voice'  of  other  languages  but  in  other 
contexts  is  closer  to  some  sort  of  'verb-aspect'  or  'sentence-modality'. 

Secondly,  the  subtlety  of  actual  usage  is  a  warning  against  the  over- 
hasty  use  of  categorical  labels.  We  refrain  from  immediately  charac- 
terising nduwe' as  (+  DYNAMIC)  or  duwe' as  (+  STATIVE),  etc.  This  is  no 
more  helpful  that  the  use  of  similar  labels  to  distinguish,  for  instance, 
English  'have'  from  'be  having'  from  'get'.  If  we  are  too  quick  to  use  such 
labels  we  may  imply  that  there  is  a  relatively  neat  set  of  universal  con- 
trasts which  are  merely  realised  in  different  ways  in  different  languages.  At 
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the  very  least,  we  are  raising  the  problem  of  then  defining  what  precisely  a 
label  such  as  'dynamic'  means.  Such  an  approach  easily  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  semantic  details  of  an  individual  language  (This  is  not  to  deny  out- 
right that  there  may  ultimately  be  such  things  as  'universals  of  language'). 

Thirdly,  the  insistence  on  looking  for  contrasts  within  the  language 
itself  is  the  best  antidote  to  a  simplistic  universal  framework  of  descrip- 
tion. For  the  learner,  two  or  three  examples  of  a  contrast,  even  if  not  fully 
explained,  are  of  more  help  than  a  rigorous  but  overgeneralising  ex- 
planation or  rule.  For  the  linguist,  any  general  statements  about  a 
language  should  be  cautious  and  careful  abstractions  from  such  exam- 
ples, rather  than  dogmas  which  the  facts  must  be  interpreted  to  fit. 
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MARCH  1979 
Internal  Affairs 

A  Working  Conference  of  Rectors  of  State  Universities  and  Institutes 
throughout  Indonesia  was  held  in  Jakarta  on  February  28  until  March  2, 
to  have  discussions  on  the  development  of  higher  education  during  Pelita 
III  (the  Third  Five  Year  Development  Plan)  and  on  the  problems  that  were 
faced  during  the  Pelita  II.  The  conference  agreed  on  the  need  of  esta- 
blishing a  system  of  recruiting  senior  researchers  to  assist  the  junior  ones. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Soedarsono  Hadisaputro  said  that  the  govern- 
ment has  stipulated  that  the  targets  of  rice  production  should  amount  to 
17,94  million  ton  in  1979  and  should  reach  18,442  million  ton  by  1980  (in 
1978  the  targeted  amount  was  18,18  million  ton  but  it  only  reach  the 
amount  of  17,40  million  ton).  To  reach  the  targeted  amount  the  govern- 
ment instructed  that  the  Bimas/Inmas  (a  system  to  increase  agricultural 
production  through  Mass  Guidance/mass  intensification). 

A  Working  Conference  of  the  Industrial  Department  was  held  in  Ja- 
karta on  March  9—10,  to  discuss  among  other  things  the  development  of 
small  industries.  Minister  for  Industry  A.R.  Soehoed  said  at  the  opening 
of  the  meeting  that  in  1979  the  development  of  small  industries  in  4—5 
regions  will  be  fostered  by  the  government.  The  minister  said  further  that 
3—5  mini  estates/small  industries'  centers  will  be  established  in  regions 
where  the  small  industries  have  matured. 

Defense  Minister/Armed  Forces'  Commander  in  chief  General  Jusuf 
said  to  all  batalyon  and  higher  ranking  commanders  throughout  Indo- 
nesia and  to  officers  of  Kobangdiklat  (Command  for  the  Developmental 
Education  and  Training)  in  Bandung  on  March  15,  that  the  Armed 
Forces'  doctrine  does  not  advocate  discriminations  among  the  society, 
such  as  those  based  on  parties  and  classes,  since  this  vAll  call  forth  distur- 
bances that  will  threaten  national  unity.  He  added  further  that  the  Armed 
Forces  should  become  proponents  of  national  unity  at  all  levels. 

International  Relations 

India's  Minister  for  Steel  and  Mining,  Biju  Patjiaik,  paid  a  visit  to  In- 
donesia on  March  1—7,  to  hold  talks  on  the  possibiHty  of  boosting  up 
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cooperation  between  India  and  Indonesia  in  the  field  of  mining  and  in- 
dustry. The  minister  said  that  India  is  willing  to  support  the  exploration 
of  gas  for  the  advancement  of  steel  and  other  gas  consuming  factories, 
and  to  step  up  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  tin  mining,  copper  and  zinc. 

On  March  4—5,  Malaysia's  Prime  Minister  Hussein  Onn  held  talks 
with  President  Soeharto  in  Yogyakarta,  to  discuss  bilateral  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries  and  the  recent  development  in  Indochina.  At 
the  press  conference,  Prime  Minister  Hussein  Onn  said  that  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  agreed  upon  entering  into  bilateral  contact  with  the  the  con- 
flicting countries  in  Indochina,  to  boost  up  peace  in  that  region.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  will  maintain  their  defence 
cooperation,  but  do  not  intend  to  extend  the  cooperation  to  the  other 
ASEAN  member  countries,  since  ASEAN  is  not  a  military  pact. 

Singapore's  Prime  Minister,  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  visited  Batam  on  March 
1 1  to  hold  talks  with  the  State  Minister  for  Research  and  Technology,  B.J. 
Habibie  on  cooperation  between  Singapore  and  the  island  of  Batam.  On 
that  occasion,  Lee  Kuan  Yew  said  that  the  exploitation  of  Batam  would 
rather  be  a  complement  than  a  competitor  to  Singapore. 


APRIL  1979 
Internal  Affairs 

At  the  limited  Cabinet  Session  on  Economic,  Industry  and  Financial 
Affairs  on  April  4,  a  decision  was  made,  that  as  of  the  fiscal  year 
1979/1980,  the  small  entrepreneurs  will  be  provided  more  opportunities 
to  increase  their  business  activities  as  contractors,  especially  in  the 
regions. 

On  April  9,  President  Soeharto  installed  Hari  Soeharto  and  Prof. 
Harsojo  respectively  as  Chairman  and  Deputy  of  BP-7  (Institute  for  the 
Development  of  the  Implementation  of  the  Guide  to  the  Living  and  Prac- 
tice of  Pancasila)  and  formed  a  Guiding  Council  of  the  BP-7,  chaired  by 
the  Coordinating  Minister  for  Politics  and  Security  Affairs,  with  members 
the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  Minister  Secretary  of  State,  Minister  of 
Education  and  Culture,  and  the  Minister  of  Information.  President 
Soeharto  said  among  other  things  on  that  occasion  that  the  Pancasila  as 
an  ideology  is  a  unity  of  basic  conception  encompassing  all  aspects  of  life 
of  the  Indonesian  Nation,  bound  in  its  developmental  activities  as  the 
Nation's  aspirations.  He  added  further  that  the  P-4  (The  Guide  to  the 
Living  and  the  Practice  of  Pancasila)  contains  four  basic  principles,  name- 
ly, recognition,  conviction  and  respect  of  man's  nature  and  dignity;  the 
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will  and  capability  of  the  individual  to  exercise  self-control  based  on  har- 
mony and  balance  in  the  pursuit  of  progress. 

The  National  Tripartite  i.e.  government  employees  and  employers 
institution  met  in  Jakarta  on  April  1 1  to  discuss  the  present  labor 
development.  It  was  jointly  agreed  upon  that  they  would  give  priority  to 
the  system  of  deliberation  in  settling  problems  on  labor  relationship  and 
the  welfare  of  the  laborers,  including  their  wages. 

Following  a  meeting  with  President  Soeharto  on  April  18,  the  Minis- 
ter for  Defence  and  Security/ Armed  Forces'  Commander  in  Chief  said 
that  President  Soeharto  had  admonished  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  listen  to  public  opinion  and  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  growth 
of  the  society.  The  President  added  that  the  people  themselves  are  the  best 
keepers  of  defence  and  security  in  Indonesia. 

The  Chief  of  Bakin  (State  Intelligence  Coordinating  Body)  giving  his 
estimate  on  the  situation  of  the  next  five  years  at  the  plenary  session  of  the 
Cabinet  on  April  25,  said  among  other  things  that  Indonesia  is  facing  a 
difficult  future  in  the  next  five  years  and  the  government  should  localized 
the  people's  frustrations  before  they  develop  into  rallying  points.  He  said 
further  that  international  political,  economic  and  monetary  develop- 
ment will  influence  the  situation  in  Indonesia. 

On  April  27,  1.259  category  B  detainees  of  the  communist  abortive 
coup  were  officially  released  in  Pontianak.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Com- 
mand for  the  Restoration  of  Security  and  Order  said  that  all  Category  B 
PKI  detainees  will  be  released  in  1979. 

International  Relations 

Vice  President  Adam  Malik  visited  the  Middle  East  on  early  April 
to  have  talks  on  stepping  up  economic  des  with  some  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  and  peace  in  that  region.  Indonesia  and  Iraq  agreed  upon 
promoting  mutual  relationships  in  the  field  of  economy,  trade,  culture, 
science  and  technology.  Furthermore,  Adam  Malik  said  that  Indonesia 
cannot  adopt  the  Arab  stand  vis-a-vis  Egypt,  since  she  is  not  an  Arab 
country. 

The  22nd  meeting  of  IGGI  was  held  in  Amsterdam  from  April  3  till 
April  5.  The  meeting  agreed  to  give  aid  to  Indonesia  amounting  to  US$ 
2,775  billion  for  the  year  1979/1980  (US$  1,925  as  soft  loan  and  US$  850 
as  export  credit). 

On  April  27,  the  Egyptian  Vice  President,  Hosni  Mubarak  paid  a  visit 
to  Indonesia  to  have  talks  on  the  results  of  the  Camp  David  Meeting  and 
to  make  preparations  for  the  next  Non-aligned  Summit  Meeting.  Follow- 
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ing  the  meeting  with  the  Egyptian  Vice  President,  Information  Minister 
Ali  Moertopo  said  that:  (a)  Indonesia  support  the  Egypdan-Israelian 
Peace  Treaty;  (b)  Indonesia  will  keep  her  friendly  reladonship  with  other 
Arab  countries;  (c)  President  Anwar  Sadat's  inidative  was  the  only  alter- 
nadve  to  have  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

MAY  1979 
Internal  Affairs 

With  regard  to  the  government's  decision  concerning  the  holiday  dur- 
ing the  fasdng  month,  President  Soeharto  said,  through  the  Minister  for 
Religious  Affairs,  on  May  7,  that  the  government  will  keep  its  decision 
not  to  have  holiday  for  public  schools  during  the  fasdng  month.  He 
further  added  that  religious  life  and  education  is  still  based  on  Pancasila, 
the  1945  Constitudon  and  the  Broad  Outlines  of  State  Policy. 

At  the  limited  Cabinet  session  on  Economy,  Industry  and  Financial 
Affairs,  on  May  2,  the  government  decided: 

1.  to  raise  the  cost  price  of  paddy  from  farmers  through  the  KUD 
(Village  Cooperative  Unit)  fi-om  Rp  85,— /kg  to  Rp  95,— /kg, 

2.  to  adjust  the  price  of  kerosene  from  Rp  18,—  to  Rp  25,—  as  of  May  2, 
1979, 

3.  to  change  the  calculation  system  of  the  living  standard  index  with  that 
of  the  consumer  price  index, 

4.  to  give  civil  servants  their  13th -month  salary. 

A  19th.  Meeting  of  the  Second  Territorial  Commanders  took  place  in 
Yogyakarta  on  May  16—17,  to  evaluate  the  implementation  of  last  year's 
work  program  and  to  discuss  the  next  program.  The  meeting  assessed  that 
unrest  occurring  in  the  society  may  be  noted  as  part  of  the  society's 
dynamic  movement.  The  unrest  may  be  overcome  by  knowing  its  source, 
the  degree  of  influence,  the  possibility  to  overcome  it. 

A  meedng  on  Coordinadon  in  the  Field  of  Polidcs  and  Security  was 
held  on  May  2 1  to  discuss  issues  on  Vietnamese  refugees  and  labor  move- 
ment. The  Coordinadng  Minister  for  Polidcs  and  Security,  M.  Pang- 
gabean  said  that  Indonesia  does  not  accept  refugees,  but  she  would  help 
them  for  humanitarian  reasons.  He  also  added,  that  Pancasila  labor  rela- 
donship will  soon  be  applied  to  oil  enterprises  so  as  to  secure  the  right  of 
the  laborers  and  that  of  the  business  enterprises. 
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International  Relations 

World  Bank's  President,  Robert  McNamara  visited  Indonesia  on  May 
10— 15  to  hold  talks  on  the  economic  development  in  Indonesia  and  to  see 
the  results  of  the  projects  that  were  financed  through  the  World  Bank's 
loans.  McNamara  said  that  the  funds  provided  by  Indonesia  plus  the 
World  Bank's  aids  have  ameliorated  the  living  standard  of  the  people  of 
Indonesia  compared  with  that  of  10  years  ago. 

On  May  1 1—13,  Australia's  Prime  Minister  paid  a  visit  to  Indonesia  to 
hold  informal  talks  with  President  Soeharto  on:  (a)  the  situation  in  Indo- 
china and  issues  on  the  refugees;  (b)  Australia's  internal  affairs  on  the  eve 
of  the  general  elections:  (c)  relations  between  Indonesia  and  Australia,  in- 
cluding military  cooperation;  (d)  UNCTAD. 

Responding  to  the  increasing  number  of  Vietnamese  soldiers  along 
the  common  border  of  Thailand  and  Cambodia,  Coordinating  Minister 
of  Politics  and  Security  stated  on  May  22  that  Indonesia  will  extend  aid  to 
any  ASEAN  member  countries  facing  a  threat  from  without,  either  in  the 
form  of  economic  or  military  aid. 

JUNE  1979 
Internal  Affairs 

On  June  13,  the  Indonesian  government  formed  the  Komando  Hali- 
lintar  to  combat  smuggling  activities  and  to  prevent  the  inflow  of  Viet- 
namese refugees  into  the  Indonesian  Territory. 

Following  the  Limited  Cabinet  Session  on  Economics,  Industry  and 
Financial  Affairs,  Information  Minister  Ali  Moertopo  stated  on  June  13 
that  by  1979  Indonesia  is  self-suppordng  in  food  production  and  that  the 
highest  production  is  esdmated  to  reach  the  amount  of  18  million  tons. 

On  June  13,  the  government  made  an  announcement  on  the  increase 
of  crude  oil  price  as  of  June  15,  1979. 

On  June  21,  President  Soeharto  inaugurated  the  mausoleum  of  In- 
donesia's former  President  Soekarno  in  Blitar.  The  President  said  that 
due  respect  and  honour  should  be  given  to  the  Proclamator  of  Indone- 
sia's Independence. 

Intemadonal  Reladons 

President  Soeharto  visited  Papua  Nugini  on  May  4-6  to  discuss 
bilateral  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  and  to  explain  ASEAN's 
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development.  Both  leaders  of  the  two  countries  agreed  that  they  will  take 
stern  actions  against  illegal  immigrants  entering  both  respective 
territories,  especially  through  common  borders;  they  would  also  build 
the  regions  along  the  border  and  boost  up  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
technology. 

On  June  6-10,  President  Soeharto  visited  Japan  to  hold  talks  with 
Japan's  premier,  Masayoshi  Ohira.  The  Joint  Press  Statement  stated  that 
Japan  give  her  support  to  the  implementation  of  the  Archipelagic 
Conception;  Japan  will  extend  a  credit  loan  to  Indonesia  to  buy  200.000 
ton  of  rice  from  Japan  and  a  grant  of  US$  4,5  million,  to  buy  rice  from 
Thailand  and  Birma. 

Four  special  envoys  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  headed  by 
Mai  Van  Bo  visited  Indonesia  on  June  24-26  to  discuss  issues  on  the  Viet- 
namese refugees  that  burden  the  Indonesian  government.  Mai  Van  Bo 
said  that  both  countries  have  come  to  an  understanding  concerning  the 
Vietnamese  refugees,  but  Foreign  Minister  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  said 
that  Indonesia  and  other  ASEAN  member  countries  cannot  wait  any 
longer  for  the  realization  of  Vietnam's  promises;  Vietnam  has  to  prove  its 
statements. 

The  Xllth  annual  meeting  of  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  was  held  in 
Bali  on  June  28-30,  to  discuss  actions  to  be  taken  to  tackle  the  refugee- 
problem  in  Indochina.  A  joint  communique  stated  that: 

1.  ASEAN  will  not  stand  idle  and  will  give  aid  to  any  ASEAN  member 
country  facing  a  threat  from  Indochina. 

2.  Vietnam  should  take  a  positive  stand  vis-a-vis  Thailand  and  other 
ASEAN  member  countries,  by  withdrawing  all  her  troops  from  the 
borders  of  Thailand-Cambodia. 

3.  Vietnam  is  responsible  for  the  ever  increasing  refugees  and  illegal  im- 
migrants. 

4.  The  ASEAN  member  countries  jointly  cooperate  in  tackling  the 
refugee-problem. 
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